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STEPHEN F. AUSTIN AND THE EARLY TIMES OF TEXAS. 


“Tw the eye of reason and of truth,” cays Bancroft, “a 
colony is a better offering than a victory.” this be true— 
if it be true that the man who lays in the wilderness the foun- 
dations of a State, is more entitled to the gratitude and re- 
spect of mankind than he who defends or destroys institu- 
tions once established, then the name of Stephen F, Austin is 
one which ought to oceupy a high i in the estimation of 
the present age and of posterity. enever the story of. his 
life shall be truly written, if indeed it ever shall be, it will 
then be seen, and admitted by all, that he was in truth the 
man who first led American enterprise into what was then a 
vast wilderness ; that he was the man who first planted a colo- 
ny in Texas, and who nursed it through a feeble infancy ; who 
toiled for it and suffered for it, and who stood by it under all 
manner of re anes, 7 until it grew to strength and vigor, 
It will then be seen how completely he sacrificed all consider- 
ations of personal ease and of personal ndisement to the 
accomplishment of the great object of his ambition. It will 
then be seen that he knew no day of rest from the moment, 
when in early manhood he entered the wilderness with a dozen 
followers, to the close of the eventful year 1836, when, in the 
midst of unremitting toil, he bowed his head and died. It 
will then be seen that he was a man of eminent talents, of 
rare virtues, and of gentlemanly accomplishments; that he 
was forbearing, patient, and constant; that he was prudent in 
counsel, courageous in action, and amiable in private life; 
and, to crown all, that he was, in.every sense of the word, an 
honest man, whose word was always as good as his bond. 

It is well known that'the idea of planting a colony of sosth 
Americans in the territory of Texas, originated with Moses 
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Austin, the father of the subject of this sketch. Moses Aus- 
tin was a native of Durham, in the State of Connecticut. He 
came of a highly respectable family, received a liberal educa- 
tion, and was regularly bred to the business of merchandise. 
He was a man of uncommon sagacity, and of an enterprising 
character. He began life as a merchant, in the city of Phila- 
delphia, He afterwards removed to the city of Richmond in 
Virginia, and subsequently purchased the fead mines, known 
as Chissel’s mines, on New River, in Wythe county, in that 
State. Here he engaged extensively in mining, and in the 
manufacture of Lead, He introduced artisans from England, 
and established the first manufactory of shot and sheet lead 
that was established in the United States. A little village 
grew up around him on New River, which was called Austin- 
ville, at which place Stephen F. Austin was born, on the 3d 
day of November, 1793. 

n the year 1797, the enterprising disposition of Moses Aus- 
tin led him to explore that portion of Upper Louisiana, now 
embraced within the limits of the State of Missouri, which 
has since become so celebrated for its mines of lead. He had 
been informed by some adventurous travellers, of the rich- 
ness of those mines; and having succeeded in procuring the 
necessary passports from the Spanish Minister at Washington, 
he resolved to visit that section and to see for himself. The 
result was that he determined to remove his family to Upper 
Louisiana, and to engage in working the richer mines of that 
country. . He procured a concession from the Spanish Govern- 
ment of a league of Jand, including what was called the Mine- 
a-Burton. In pursuance of his determination, he removed 
his family and a number of laborers to the Mine-a-Burton in 
the year 1799. This was at that time a perilous adventure. 
Parties of miners had been in the habit of going there in the 
summer to dig ore, which they transported on horseback to 
St. Genevieve, which was forty miles distant. There were no 
families residing near the mines. In fact, there were no fami- 
lies nearer ‘than St. Genevieve. The Osage Indians were hos- 
tile, and Austin experienced in his new home all the vicissi- 
tudes of a frontier life. It was amidst such scenes as are al- 
ways presented by a new settlement in the wilderness, sur- 
rounded by savage enemies, that the mind of Stephen Austin 
received its earliest permanent impressions. It was in the 
midst of a thriving community of hardy and enterprising 
men, where industry was subduing the wildetnees, and where 


civilization was beginning to diffuse its refinements, that his 
character was formed. It will be seen that he was trained in 
a school admirably suited to qualify him for the difficult part 
which it peer 


became his duty to perform. 
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the = 1804, being then in the eleventh year of his 
Stephe 





n Austin was sent to Colchester Academy in Oon-: 


necticut, to pursue his academical studies. He remained in 
that institution, which was then in high repute, for one year. 
Thence he removed to an Academy at New London, where 
he remained until 1808. He then returned to the West, and 
became a student of Transylvania University, at Lexington, 
Kentucky, where he devoted himself for two years to his 
studies, and was distinguished amongst his fellow-students for 
his intelligence and gentlemanly deportment. It was at Tran- 
sylvania that he formed an intimate acquaintance with Joseph 
iL Hawkins, who afterwards resided in New Orleans, in the 
practice of law, and assisted Austin in his first enterprise of 
colonization. 

In the year 1813, at the age of twenty, Stephen F. Austin 
was elected to the Territorial Legislature of Missouri, from 
the county of a and was regularly re-elected until 
the year. 1819, when he ceased to reside in the Territory. 
While he was a member of the Territorial Legislature, he be- 
came acquainted with Thomas H. Benton, who was a member 
of the same body. Mr. Benton always respected him as a 
man of character and talents, and they maintained a friendly 
and political correspondence during Austin’s life. 

Quring these years, from 1800 to 1817, Moses Austin had 
conducted an extensive and profitable business in mining and 
in the manufacture of shot and sheet lead. He had made 
very valuable improvements on his property, and had acquir- 
ed an ample fortune. His house had beeome the centre of 
the thriving and enterprising community which had formed 
itself around him. He dispensed a liberal hospitality, and 
had before him the cheering prospect of spending the evening 
of his life in graceful and prosperous ease, when misfortune 
suddenly came upon him. He was a large stockholder in the 
Bank of St. Louis, In the years 1817 and 1818 the affairs of 
that institution fell into embarrassment, and were finally in- 
volved in complete ruin. Moses Austin was one of the prin- 
ciple sufferers. The visions of social ease and of a green and 
quiet age, which he had begun to enjoy, suadenly gave place 
to the disagreeable realities which always wait on a great re- 
verse of fortune. He was now in his 55th year. ‘He saw 
that the demands of creditors would sweep away the accu- 
mulations of twenty-five years of labbor. Instead of bowing 
before the stroke, he retained a firm mind and a resolute 
heart. He sent for his son Stephen, and told him that he had 
determined to surrender the whole of his property to his 
ereditors. He carried this determination into effect, and then 
proposed to his son the idea of forming a colony in Texas. 
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After proper and mature deliberation, the father and son 
came to the determination to take the nece réliminiky 
steps for that purpose, and if they were successful in the pre- 
liminaries, to devote all their energies to its final accomplish- 
ment. 

The title of Spain to the territory of Texas was about this 
time established by the treaty of the 22d of February, 1819 
between the Government of Spain and that of the United 
States. This treaty is sometimes called the Monroe treaty, 
because Mr. Monroe was President of the United States when 
it was made; and it is sometimes called the treaty of De Onis, 
because Don Luis de Onis was the Spanish Minister at Wash- 
ington, with whom the treaty was ae In consequence 
of this treaty, and the territorial rights secured to Spain by 
it, it became necessary for Moses Austin to apply to the Gov- 
ernment of Spain, or to the Spanish authorities, for permis- 
sion to colonize in Texas. He accordingly resolved to make 
the application in person. As a preparatory measure to the 
re of colonization, Stephen Austin left Missouri in the 
month of April, 1819, and proceeded to a place known as 
Long Prairie, on Red River, in the Territory of Arkansas. 
Here he commenced a small farm, intending to make that 

int the rendevous of the settlers who were to be introduced 
into Texas, in the event that Moses Austin succeeded in his 
application for permission to plant a colony there. Stephen 
Austin remained in the Territory of Arkansas during the 
— part of the years 1819 and 1820. in the meantime 

e received the appointment of Circuit Judge in that Terri- 


tory. 

% the autumn of the year 1820, Moses Austin left Missouri 
and proceeded to Little Rock, in Arkansas, where he was met 
by his son Stephen. It was then thought advisable to aban- 
don the farming enterprise at Long Prairie, and that Stephen 
should go to New Orleans and co-operate with his father 
as they might subsequently arrange, and as circumstances 
might require. Moses Austin proceeded, by the way of 
Nachitoches, to visit the Spanish authorities at San An- 
tonio de Bexar. After a very fatiguing and hazardous jour- 
ney through a wilderness country, he reached Bexar in the 
month of November, and proceeded, with as little delay 
as possible, to lay his business before the Governor of the 
Province, Don Antonio Martinez. The authority of Gover- 
nor Martinez was limited, and extended only to the customary 
local administration of the Province. He was subject to the 
orders of the Commandant General of the Eastern Internal 
Provinces, at Monterey, in the State of New Leon. This lat- 
ter was an office of very extensive authority, and was filled 
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at that time by a man of ability and reputation, Don Joaquin 
desArredondo. He was the same who, in the summer of 
1813, destroyed the revolutionary force, composed partly of 
Americans, and commanded by Toledo, at the disastrous bat- 
tle of Medina; and who, in the year 1817, shared the honor 
of triumphing over the genius and valor of Xavier Mina. 
Amadonto had given orders to Governor Martinez not to per- 
mit foreigners, and especially North Americans, to enter 
Texas. The Governor and the Commandant General were 
not personally on the most friendly terms, and Martinez was 
cautious not to expose himself to the charge of disobedience 
to his superior. 

Moses Austin made his application in person to Governor 
Martinez, and was much surprised and disappointed to find, 
not only that his proposals on the subject of colonization 
would not be odiaah but that he was not received with 
that courtesy which is expected from a man in high station 
to a petitioner. Martinez ordered him to leave the Province, 
and even refused to look at papers which established the fact 
that Mr. Austin had formerly been a Spanish subject. To 
parry this blow Mr. Austin endeavored to engage the Gover- 
nor in a conversation more general, using the French lan- 
guage, of which he had aequired a knowledge in Missouri, 
and with which the Governor was also acquainted. His at- 
tempt was unsuecessful. The Governor’s manner was very 
ungracious, and he peremptorily repeated the order that Mr. 
Austin should leave the Province without delay. Mr. Austin 
was not only disappointed, but incensed by the manner of his 
reception and dismissal. He retired from the Government 
house, resolved to leave Bexar within the hour. As he 
crossed the Plaza, he accidentally met a gentleman with 
whom he had, many years before, spent a night at a country 
tavern in one of the Southern States. This gentleman was 
the Baron de Bastrop. When they had formerly met, they 
had conversed freely, and had thus acquired some knowledge 
of each other, both being men of enterprise and of much 
experience. Now, when they unexpectedly encountered in 
the Plaza, their recognition of each other was instant. In- 
deed, it was said by those who knew him, that the Baron 
never act any one, and he was himself of so distinguished 
a figure, that it was not an easy matter for any one to forget 
the Baron. The Baron de Bastrop was a native of Prussia, 
and had seen service, in early youth, under the banners of the 
Great Frederick. He was now a Spanish subject, and re- 
sided in San Antonio. He was a man of education and 
talents, and was much respected by the inhabitants of Bexar. 
He was also initiated into all the mysteries of the Govern- 
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ment house, was on terms of personal friendship with Gov- 
ernor Martinez, and possessed much influence with allgthe 
authorities of the Province. 

Bastrop invited Austin to his house, where the latter, in a 
‘few words explained to him the object of his visit to San 
Antonio, and informed him of his interview with the Gov- 
ernor, and of its consequences. The generous temper of the 
Baron at once inclined him to serve Austin if it were possible 
for him to do so, and he pledged himself, in the most earnest 
manner, to make the effort. He repaired immediately to the 
Governor’s house, and informed his Excellency that Austin 
was hjs friend, and a man of high character and integrity, 
whose intentions, in coming into the Province were open and 
undisguised. He represented further to his Excellency, that 
Austin’s health was broken by recent exposure, that he was 
suffering from fever, and that he could not travel without 
danger to his life. He begged the Governor, as a personal 
favor to himself, to revoke the order for Austin’s immediate 
departure. The Governor listened with respect to the Baron’s 
representations, and granted his request in the most obliging 
manner. The Baron retired, very well satisfied with the re- 
sult of his first interview with the Governor in behalf of his 
friend Austin. At the end of a week, Bastrop had succeeded, 
by the aid of other influential citizens whom he had enlisted 
in the cause, in removing the objections of Governor Martinez 
to the project of Austin, and in procuring from him and the 
Aguntamiento of Bexar, a promise to recommend Austin’s 
propositions for the settlement of three hundred families 
within the limits of Texas, to the favorable consideration of 
the Commandant General Arredondo, and the Provincial 
Deputacion of the Eastern Internal Provinces; which latter 
was a body who held their sessions at Monterey, and shared 
with the Commandant General, the government of the Eastern 
Provinces of New Spain. After yielding his first opposition 
to Austin’s propositions, Governor Martinez entered very 
heartily into all his plans, and evinced a sincere interest in 
their future success. It seems that he formed a very favora- 
ble judgment of Austin as a man of integrity and of honorable 

. Austin determined to leave San Antonio without 
waiting to hear the result of his application to the authorities 
at Monterey, and to return to Missouri to arrange some press- 
ing matters of business. Governor Martinez promised to give 
him the earliest possible information of the fate of his appli- 
cation, and took leave of him, saying, “if you live to return 
you may count on my assistance in every way that duty and 
circumstances will permit.” 

On his return from San Aritonio to Nachitoches, Austin 
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was robbed and deserted by his companions, and was exposed 

to great suffering before he reached a hospitable roof on the: 
Sabine, where he rested for a few days. His weak condition 

obliged him to rest again in Nachitoches. Here he recovered 

in some measure his strength, and after informing his son- 
Stephen, by letters, of what had transpired, he pursued his. 
journey to Missouri. Shortly after his return home, he had 

the pleasure of hearing officially from Governor Martinez, that 

his propositions had been favorably received at Monterey, . 
and that he was at liberty to commence his settlement in 

Texas immediately. About the same time he procured a 

settlement of his affairs with the Bank of St. Louis, which 

was more satisfactory than he had anticipated, inasmuch as 

it left him the prospect of beginning his new settlement in 

Texas, with means sufficient to provide the stores and me- 

chanical and agricultural implements necessary to such an 

enterprise. 

Moses Austin was now (in the Spring of 1821) industriousl 
engaged in making his preparations to return to Texas. He 
gave notice, by letters, to those whom he expected to accom- 
pany him, that he would be in Nachitoches by the latter part 
of Ma , and that he did not wish to be delayed a single day, 
in proceeding on his way to the Brazos and Colorado. But 
it was written in the book of God’s Providence, that the brave 
old man should be spared the trials and sufferings incident to 
the further prosecution of such an enterprise as he had con- 
ceived. He fgll sick about the first of June, at the louse of 
his daughter, Mrs. James Bryan, since so well known in Texas 
as Mrs. James F. Perry. He died in his danughter’s arms, on 
the 10th day of June, 1821, in the fifty-seventh year of his 
age. The family of Moses Anstin consisted at the time of his 
death, of his wife, who survived him about three years; of 
his daughter Mrs. Bryan, above named; of his son Stephen, 
who was then in New Orleans; and of a younger son, James 
Brown Austin, who was then at school in Kentucky, and who 
was afterwards well known in Texas. While on his death 
bed, Moses Austin declared it to be his earnest desire that his 
son Stephen should endeavor to have himself recognized by 
the Spanish authorities in Texas as his representative, and 
that he should carry forward the enterprise of colonization. 

In anticipation of his father’s return from San Antonio, and 
with the expectation of meeting him, Stephen Austin had 
gone about the 1st of February from New Orleans to Nachi- 
toches. Moses Austin had left that place a few days before, 
for Missouri, and the father and son did not meet. Stephen 
Austin however, saw several persons in Nachitoches, who 


had already engaged to go to Texas with his father, provided 
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his application succeeded ; and from these he learned, 
as also from his father’s letters, the partic of the trip. to 
San Antonio, the contingencies upon which the further prose- 
cution of the enterprise depended, and the plans that had 
been formed for the future. Stephen Austin returned from 
Nachitoches to New Orleans to await his father’s movements, 
His time in New Orleans. was spent principally in the library 
of his friend Hawkins, where Me dévoted himself, with the 

test assiduity, tothe study of law. In the month of June 
By from a friend in Nachitoches, of the arrival there of 
the Commissioner whom Governor Martinez had sent to meet 
Moses Austin, to inform him of the confirmation of his grant 
by the authorities at Monterey, and to conduct him into the 
province of Texas. Stephen Austin deemed it best that he 
should hasten to Nachitoches to meet the Commissioner, fear- 
ing that his father might be maeEpenienly delayed. Accord- 
ingly, he left New Orleans again on the 18th of June, for 
Nachitoches, by the way of Red river. On reaching Nachi- 
toches he received intelligence of his father’s death. This 
was a heavy blow to him, but he met it with the fortitude of 
a mind, which, though extremely sensitive, was of firm tex- 
ture, and not easily subdued by discouragement. He was 
now in the twenty-eighth year of his age. He felt that the 
hopes of his family would centre on himself. He resolved to 
accept the trust which his father, in his dying moments, had 
bequeathed to him, and to make for his dear and aged mother, 
a new home, under a milder sun, where, if shg could not for- 
get the pienennt years spent in the old hall at Mine-a-Burton, 

e might at least enjoy at the hands of an affectionate and 
dutiful son, those comforts and, observances with which it was 
once the pride of a tender husband to surround her. 

The Commissioner sent by Governor Martinez to meet 
Moses Austin at Nachitoches, was Don Erasmo Seguin, who 
still lives at. San Antonio, having attained to a venerable age. 
He was accompanied by Don Juan Martin de Veramendi, 
who was afterwards Lieutenant-Governor of the State of 
Coahuila and Texas, Sequin and Veramendi were both 
gentlemen of character and experience. Stephen Austin 
waited on them, was kindly received by them, and had the 
gratification to hear them express the opinion that the Spanish 
authorities would interpose no objection to the assumption by 
him of the character of successor to his father in the enterprise 
of colonization. He immediately made his arrangements to 

roceed with them to San Antonio. The party, consisting of 
Don Erasmo Begutn and Don Juar Veramendi and their escort, 
and Austin and fourteen followers, left Nachitoches about the 
5th of July; and after considerable delays in getting fairly 
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equipped for their j they crossed the Sabine on the 
ye Saeaede by the ie of Nacogdoches and alon 
the old San Antonio road towards Bexar. e party reach 
the Guadalupe on the 10th of August. From this river three 
of the Mexicans who belonged to Don Erasmo Seguin’s escort, 
left them and pushed on to San Antonio, to inform his family 
of his approach. On the morning of the 12th of August, while 
Seguin, mani and Austin were eating breakfast, these 
three men returned, accompanied by several others, and an- 
nounced the stirring news of the declaration of Mexican in- 
dependence. 

On his arrival in San Antonio, Stephen F. Anstin was 
welcomed by Governor Martinez, as the proper representative 
of his deceased father ; and he accordingly made arrangements 
for the immediate exploration of the country, and the selection 
of a suitable section forhis colony. Moses Austin had formed 
the opinion that the country near the Gulf coast and watered 
by the Brazos and Colorado was the best suited to his purpose. 
’ After a minute and careful examination, Stephen Austin came 
to the same conclusion, and determined to plant his colony on 
those rivers. Austin now returned, as speedily as was pos- 
sible, to New Orleans, and began his operations for the in- 
troduction of families into the Province of Texas. Governor 
Martinez had given him instructions as to the quantity of land 
which should be promised to eachsettler. Austin had formerly 

eed with his early friend Joseph Hawkins, that he would 
divide with him, in an equitable manner, whatever lands he 
might subsebuently acquire in Texas, if Hawkins would assist 
him in setting his enterprise fairly on foot. Hawkins was a 
enerous and sanguine man, and now entered heartily into 
ustin’s views in re to the settlement which the latter was 
about to form in Texas, Unfortunately, however, Hawkins 
began, about this time to feel the pressure of pecuniary em- 
barrassment, and was not able to render to Austin that efficient 
aid which the latter so much needed. By their joint efforts 
however, they fitted out a small schooner, called “the Lively.” 
She sailed from New Orleans about the 20th of November, 
1821, having on board eighteen men, with all necessary pro- 
visions, arms, ammunition, and farming utensils. The had 
directions to enter Matagorda bay, and to ascend the Colorado 
river, until they found a suitable place, where they were 
directed to build cabins, to plant corn, and to erect necessary 
defences against the attacks of hostile Indians, Austin left 
New Orleans the next day after the Lively sailed; he pro- 
ceeded by land to the bay of Matagorda, where he expected 
to meet those who passed over on the schooner. As he passed 
through Nachitoches, he collected a party of ten men to ac- 
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company him. He had already made publications in the 
newspapers, setting forth the outlines of the enterprise on 
which he had entered, and inviting colonists to join him. In 
these publications the terms on which colonists would be re- 
ceived, the amount of land that would be granted to them, 
and all other necessary particulars, were rom set forth. The 


fame of Austin’s enterprise had thus gone forth throughout the 
Southwestern States, and many persons were already approach- 
ing the frontier of Texas with the intention to offer themselves 
as colonists. By means of agents, Austin caused all such per- 
sons to be informed how they should enter the Province of 
Texas, and how they should conduct themselves until they 
could be formally received as settlers, and put into possession 
of their lands. With his small company, Austin pushed on 
to meet the passengers of the Lively; but when he reached 
the mouth of the Colorado river, no traces were to be seen of 
the schooner or of any of those who sailed on her. Austin 
remained near the mouth of the Colorado for about three , 
months, occasionally searching the neighboring shores of the 
bay and gulf for the long expected schooner, until he despair- 
ed of seeing her, when ‘he took his course up the Colorado. 
Reaching the La Bahia crossing, he had the happiness to meet 
his brother, James Brown Austin, who had come to join him. 
Together they proceeded with about twenty men to San An- 
tonio, which place they reached about the 15th of Mareh, 
1822. Another vessel was soon after fitted out by Hawkins 
with supplies and emigrants for the new colony; but the 
navigation of the Gulf coast was then little understood, and 
this second vessel was obliged to land her cargo on the beach, 
where it was plundered by the Caraucahua Indians. These 
first attempts to introduce emigrants and supplies by the way 
of the Gulf were comparatively fruitless. 

The Declaration of Mexican Independence, was a part of 
the famous plan of Ignala, which was first proclaimed by 
Iturbide tac? 2 Guerrero, on the 2ist of February, 1821, and 
sanctioned by the first Mexican Cortes, which met on the 24th 
day of February, 1822. It was some time after the Declara- 
tion of Independence, that Governor Martinez received Ste- 
phen Austin as the representative of his father, and desig- 
nated the quantity of land which he was authorized to give 
to each one of his colonists. It was now, on the arrival of 
Austin and his brother in San Autonio, in March 1822, made 
a question, whether or not the acts of Martinez would be ap- 

roved by the new and independent Government of Mexico. 
fh view of this difficulty, Governor Martinez advised Austin 
to proceed at once to Monterey ; and if he did not find an 
eabhority there, competent under the new order of things, to 
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ratified and confirm what had been done, then to proceed to 
the city of Mexico, and seek from the chief Executive Power, 
or from Congress, a full ratification of what had already been 
done, and pil acosales powers and instructions for the further 
prosecution of his enterprise. This was a terrible blow to 
Austin’s spirits ; but he said that the only path of safety was 
to follow the advice of the Governor, and he accordingly 
made up his mind at once to go, if necessary, to the city of 
Mexico, and to make the best effort that could be made, for 
the realization of his ultimate hopes. He left the infant and 
scattered settlement to the care of a friend in whom he re- 
posed confidence, and with two companions, one of whom 
acted as his interpreter, he set out on horseback for the cap- 
ital of Mexico. On the second or third day after he left San 
Autonio he encountered a war-party of about fifty Caman- 
ches. They came upon him while he was halted by the 
road-side for the purpose of refreshing himself with a cup of 
coffee. These Indians immediately began to overhaul his 
baggage, and their aspect was menacing. It chanced how- 
ever, that one of the principal chiefs of the tribe was with 
the party. To this personage Austin, with great presence of 
mind, addressed himself through his interpreter, using the 
Spanish language, which many of the Camanches understood 
sufficiently for the purposes of conversation. Austin told the 
chief, that he was a citizen of the United States—that the 
Americans were friendly to the Camanches and traded with 
them—that the Camanches got rifles and powder and lead 
and blankets from the Americans—that whenever a red man 
passed through the United States, the Big Chief at Washing- 
ton gave orders that nobody should hurt him. He said he 
had been told that the Camanches were a great nation and 
that they were brave. He said that he was not afraid to 
travel through the country without soldiers, because he was 
an American and he did not expect that any Camanche would 
hurt him. This speech had such an effect upon the rude war- 
rior that he ordered all of Austin’s baggage to be restored to 
him, and told him that the Camanches would not hurt him. 
After Austin crossed the Rio Grande he found the roads eve- 
rywhere infested by robbers. During this part of his journey 
he had a single companion, named Lorenzo Christie, who had 
formerly served in the revolutionary force commanded by 
Xavier Mina. Austin and this man assumed the humblest 
guise, and described themselves as men who had served un- 

er Mina, and who were going to the city of Mexico, to try 
to get some remuneration for their services in the cause of 
Mexican Independence. Whenever he reached a town Aus- 
tin always reported himself to the proper authorities and ex- 
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hibited his a ae: He reached the capital of Mexico about 
the last of Apri , and found the political affairs of the coun- 
try in the most disturbed condition. 

After the promulgation of the plan of Iguala, and the Trea- 
ty of Cordova which was entered into between Iturbide and 

*Donoju, the Spanish Viceroy, the Executive Power in 
Mexico was committed to what was called a Provisional Jun- 
ta, (a sort of Council of Regency) of which Iturbide was 
President. After the meeting of the Cortes or Congress, that 
body became divided into three different factions or parties. 
One of these parties was in favor of a limited Monarchy, and 
the offer of the Crown to a member of the royal family of 
= A second party were in favor of a Republican form 
of Government, and still a third party was composed of the 
personal friends of Iturbide, who sought his own elevation 
without much regard to the means by which it was to be ac- 
complished, and with but little concern for the public 
The friends of this ambitious officer took advantage of his po- 
sition as President of the Provisional Junta, and Commander 
of the Army, of which he was the temporary favorite, and also 
of the state of indecision as to the future policy of the coun- 
try, into which the minds of men had fallen, to proclaim him 
Emperor of Mexico. On the night of the 18th, he was proclam- 
ed Soaks in the streets of the city, amidst the roar of can- 
non, the pealing of hundreds of bells, and the deafening shouts 
of the scldieter and the mob. On the next day (the 19th of 
May, 1822) the Congress assembled in their Hall. Thescene 
was one which has had few parallels since those days when 
fierce Pretorian bands were seen, with clashing words, to com- 
pel a Roman Senate to cast the purple of Empire at the feet 
of some Hero of an hour. The troops gathered around the 
Congress, and with drawn swords and brandished knives, told 
the members that they would cut their throats unless the 
nomination of Don Augustin as Emperor, was confirmed by 
a decree. The decree was made. us was Iturbide raised 
by violence to the “bad eminence” from which, in a tew 
months he was to be rudely hurled. . 

Of course Austin found it impossible, in the midst of revo- 
Jntions, to make any progress in.a business which to the pub- 
lie men of Mexico seemed of such trifling importance as the 
settlement of a few families in a distant wilderness. On the 
2ist of July the Coronation of the Emperor Augustine the 
First, took place. As soon afterwards as public affairs began 
to wear an aspect of temporary arrangement, Austin pressed 
his business upon the attention of Government. He was ably 
assisted by two of the ministers, Don Jose Manuel de Herrera 
and Don Andres Quintana, the latter of whom was a man of 
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various and splendid talents, and although in the service of 
an Emperor, an ardent friend of liberty and — Gen. 
Don Anastacio Bustamente, who afterwards made so distin- 
hed and principal a figure in the affairs of the Mexican 
public, was also favorably inclined to Austin’s project, be- 
lieving that results very beneficial to Mexico would flow from 
the settlement of Texas, and the subjugation of the hostile 
tribes of Indians in that Province. He exerted his influence 
with the members of Congress and of the Council of State to 
procure the dispatch of Austin’s business. ‘It chanced that 
there were at this time, in the Mexican Capital, several per- 
sons petitioning for leave to colonize the vacant lands of 
Mexico. The Congress therefore deemed it advisable to enact 
a general colonization law. A committee to whom the busi- 
ness had been referred, reported a general law, which was in- 
tended to dispose of the whole subject ‘of colonization. The 
proposed bill or decree was taken up for discussion, and Con- 
gress had with pes deliberation considered nearly all of 
its provisions, when on the 31st of October, the Emperor 
became exasperated because Congress had refused to make 
a decree to suit him on the subject of the organization of 
military tribunals, turned the members out of their hall 
by an armed foree. At the same time Iturbide published 
a decree that the Congress was dissolved, and vesting the 
ih power of the nation in what was called a “Jun- 
ta Instituyente,” which was a body nominated by him- 
self. This new Legislative body look up the subject of colo- 
nization at once, so great was the interest which had been 
excited in relation to it. Another committee was formed, 
and a law, nearly the same in terms as the one formerly un- 
der discussion, was reported. This law was passed, received 
the Emperor’s sanction, and was sirdin signs on the 4th of 
January, 1823. Austin had interested himself greatly in the 
passage of this law, and was much gratified when this im- 
portant point was gained. It remained to him now to pro- 
cure authority from the Executive branch of the Govern- 
merit to carry on his enterprise in Texas. Governor Marti- 
nez had ceased to be Governor of Texas, and had arrived in 
Mexico about the 22d of December, 1822. He had some in-: 
fluential friends in the Capital, and he called upon them to 
assist Austin. The facts in Austin’s case were all laid before 
the Council of State, and his claims to the favorable conside- 
ration of the Government were strongly urged by Don An- 
dres Quintana, and by other gentlemen of great weight and 
influence. The Council decided favorably to Austin on the 
14th of J ome and on the 18th of February, the Emperor 
published his decree, granting to Austin the powers which 
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he solicited, and investing him with authority to govern the 
colony which he was about to establish until there should be 
a further organization. Thus, after ten months detention in 
the Mexican Capital, the indefatigable exertions of Austin 
seemed to be rewarded to the extent of his wishes. He was 
preparing to leave the city of Mexico on the 23d of February, 
when events occurred which convinced him that another 
change of Government was at hand, and that unless he watch- 
ed yet longer the turning of the political wheel, it might ap- 
pear in the end; that he had drawn a blank instead of a 
rize. 

In the Fall of 1822, the Republican party had bugun to 
move against the Government of the Emperor. The touch of 
the diadem had turned the head of this man, once wary and 
politic, as well as daring. At the very time that his enemies 
were beginning to take up arms to drive him from his unsta- 
ble throne, he was so infatuated as to break with one of his 
ablest and boldest partisans, Antonio Lopez de Santa Anna, a 
man who has risen from the obscurity of an humble station to 
the highest dignities—who was once called “ the Invincible” 
—who has been greeted with titles of royalty from the lips of 
republicans—who has been often rudely hurled to the earth, 
but who seems to rise, like the fabled Antaeus, from every 
fall, with renewed confidence and strength. Santa Anna was 
at this time Governor of the City of Vera Cruz, by appoint- 
ment of the Emperor. On the second day of December 1822, 
he raised the standard of opposition to the Imperial Govern- 
ment, and on the sixth of the same month, in conjunction 
with the civil authorities of the City of Vera Cruz, he published 
what is called in Mexico “ A Plan,” the basis of this “ Plan” 
was the reiissembling of the Congress which had been dispersed 
by Iturbide on the 31st of October, and the adoption of such 
measures as would render its deliberations free from military 
restraint. General Guadalupe Victoria, a ee ogee Re- 
publican Chief, who had been for a considerable time in 
retirement, left his retreat and took the field in favor of the 
new movement. The Emperor was at this time, with his court, 
in the City of Xalapa. Santa Anna offered battle to the Im- 
perial troops at Xalapa, on the 21st of December, and suffered 
a repulse. The City of Mexico was still, in appearance, fa- 
vorable to the cause of the Emperor. The Imperialists were 
sanguine that the revolution would be put down. Santa Anna 
retired upon Vera Cruz, and was shut up in that place by the 
Imperial General, Echavarri. At this juncture Generals Vi- 
cente Guerrero and Nicolas Bravo put dheuel ven at the head 
of bands ef Guerrillas to assist in the overthrow of Iturbide’s 
power. In the midst of these portentous events, and while 
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the storm, that was about to burst upon his head, meee 
Burke said of the terrible army of Hyder Ali, “like a black 
cloud on the declivities of the mountains,” the Emperor was 
dreaming of absolute power and of founding a dynasty; and 
the birth of an Jmperial Prince was made the occasion of 
the most splendid fetes and of the greatest rejoicings on the 
peu of the pleasure-loving people of the Capital. On the 
nd of February, the army that was besieging Vera Cruz, re- 
volted, and joined the forces of Santa Anna, and the leaders 
published another Plan, called “the Plan of Casa Mata;” 
which was in substance the same as the Plan before published 
by Santa Anna. And now the cause of the revolutionists 
received accessions from every quarter. Vivanco, the Captain 
General of Puebla, declared in favor of the Congress Party, 
and was elected Commander in Chief of “the Liberating Ar- 
my,” as the Republican forees now styled themselves. In 
becoming an Emperor Iturbide had not ceased to be a gallant 
soldier, and he now (when it was too late) saw the full ex- 
tent of the danger which threatened him. Early in February 
he took command of the army in person, and marching out of 
the City, established his camp at the village of Istapaluca, 
about five leagues from the Capital, on the road to Puebla. 
Vivanco was approaching along the Puebla road with a supe- 
rior force. The Emperor’s troops deserted in great numbers, 
and he saw plainly that he could not rely upon them. He 
now consented to a cessation of hostilities, and commissioners 
were appointed on both sides to consider the terms of an ac- 
comodation. The commissioners soon came to an understand- 
ing, the substance of which was that the Emperor should retire 
to Tacubaya, three leagues distant from the Capital—that 
Congress should convene assoon as the members could assem- 
ble in the City—and that all parties should submit uncondition- 
ally to whatever the Congress should decide. It was agreed 
that neither party should have any troops in the Capital, and 
that the necessary guards to keep order should be placed under 
the direction of the loeal civil authorities, until Congress 
should meet. This arrangement, of course, was fatal to Itur- 
bide. The Congress convened, and on the 16th of March de- 
creed that the Sovereign Constituent Congress of the Mexican 
nation was in legal session, and that its deliberations were free 
from military or other forcible restraint: and they also decreed 
that the Executive Power which had existed in Mexico from 
the 19th of May, 1822, until the date of the decree, had ceased 
to exist. 
On the 19th of March the Emperor tendered his resigna- 
tion of the Crown and Government. On the 31st of March, 
Congress decreed that the Executive Power of the Nation 
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should be provisionally entrusted to three individuals, and 
that they should be officially styled “The Supreme Executive 
Power.” On the same day Congress proceeded to elect the 
three individuals who were to exercise the functions of the 
Supreme Executive of the nation. The choice fell on Gua- 
dalupe Victoria, Nicolas Bravo, and Pedro Celestino Negrete. 
Two other persons were elected as Supernumeraries, to act 
in the event of the absence of any of the three. The other 
branches of the Government were now redrganized. On the 
8th of April, Congress decreed that the coronation of Don 
— Iturbide was an act of violence, and was therefore 
null. They also decreed that the resignation of the Crown ten- 
dered on the 19th of March, would not be considered by Con- 

; and that the hereditary succession was a nullity, and 
that all the acts of the Government, from the 19th of May, 
1822, until the 29th of March, 1823, were illegal; and were 
subject to be revised, confirmed, or revoked by the Govern- 
ment now established. This decree showed that Austin had 
acted wisely in waiting upon the revolutionary movement. 
With zeal and energy quickened rather than abated by the 
numerous causes of discouragement which had transpired, he 
set himself to the task of procuring from the new Govern- 
ment, a confirmation of what the former Governments had 
done in his behalf. He had made so many friends of infin- 
ence in the Mexican Capital, that he was able to secure the 
attention of Congress at a very early day after the machinery 
of the new Government had been got into operation. On the 
11th of April, Congress passed a decree, referring Austin’s 
memorial to the Supreme Executive Power to be confirmed 
by that body unless the Executive should see proper to inter- 
pose objections. This decree of the 11th of April also sus- 
pended the operation of the law of the 4th of January, 1823, 
until Congress should further declare its will on the subject. 
On the 14th of April, the Supreme Executive Power publish 
a decree, by virtue of the ‘det of Congress of the 1th of 
April, confirming in full the powers granted to Austin by the 
Imperial decree of the 18th of February. This decree of the 
14th of April, was transmitted to the Captain General of the 
Internal Provinces, within whose commandancy the Province 
of Texas was embraced; and a copy of it was also delivered 
to Austin. 

Thus, after a year’s detention in the Capital of Mexico, 
Austin had succeeded in obtaining from all the Governments 
that had strutted their brief day upon the stage of Mexican 
eet a confirmation, in effect, of the grant originally made 

y the Spanish Authorities to his Father, and such enlarged 
powers as were necessary to the plantation, growth, and gov- 
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ernment of his colony. Although at the time, it seemed 
probable that his protracted absence would prove fatal to his 
enterprise in Texas, there can be no doubt that the year spent 
in the Capital of Mexico was, in view of his future success, 
the most profitable of his life. It enabled him to acquire, 
not only a knowledge of the language, but a knowledge also 
of the people and jurisprudence of the country, with which 
he was to mantain the most intimate and delicate relations. 
And, what was to him an element of great future — 
and influence, it enabled him to make friends of many of the 
most enlightened and distinguished men in Mexico, and to in- 
2s them with confidence in his own character and abilities. 

ithout these advantages, it is almost certain that he would 
have failed in his enterprises, notwithstanding his other emi- 
a qualifications for the task which he had assumed to per- 

orm. 

Austin set out from the Capital, on his return to Texas, on 
the 18th of April, 1823. On his arrival in Monterey, he pre- 
sented to the Commandant General of the Eastern Internal 
Provinces, Don Felipe de la Garza, a petition, praying for 
specific instructions and copies of laws, for the local adminis- 
tration of the new colony. The Imperial decree of the 18th 
of February, commited the Government of the colony to 
Austin, in general terms. He was desirous to have his pow- 
ers, in this respect, more particularly defined. The Com- 
mandant General, de la Garza, referred Austin’s petition to 
the “Deputacion” of the Provinces, which body was then in 
session. The Deputacion passed a decree, declaring in sub- 
stance, that Austin’s powers for the administration of justice 
and for the civil government of the colony and the comman 
of the militia, were ample, by virtue of the Imperial decree 
of the 18th of February. The decree of the excellent Depu- 
tacion provided further, that Austin’s rank as an officer of the 
militia should be that of Lieutenant Colonel—that he could 
make war on the Indian tribes who were hostile—that he could 
introduce supplies into the colony by way of the harbor of 
Galveston ; and, in general terms, that he was invested with 
all necessary powers for the civil and military government 
of his colony; which powers he was expected to exercise to 
the best of his abilities and as justice might require until the 
Government was otherwise organized. He was required to 
render to the Governor of Texas, a report of his proceedings 
from time to time, and to give to that officer information of 
any important event that might occur. 

Austin arrived safely in the colony, in July, and found that 
many of the emigrants had returned to the United States, and 
that many had stopped near the Sabine. He found along the 
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Brazos and Colorado about one hundred settlers, anxiously 
awaiting his return. These were men, many of whom were 
unlettered and ignorant of the refinements of fashionable life, 
but with hearts under their buck-skin coats, as stout and true, 
as beat under the steel corslets of Coeur de Lion and Bayard. 
There were many single men amongst them, who had been 
charmed by the adventurous life of the pioneer, to connect 
themselves with the settlement. They took their posts on the 
outskirts of the colony. They worked and slept with their 
trusty rifles by their sides. ey filled every post of danger. 
They were ready in every desperate emergency, and were the 
more ready when the emergency was the more desperate. 
They exposed and inured themselves to danger, until the 
war-whoop of the Caraucahua had no more terror for them 
ne the chattering of the gray-squirrel on the branches of the 
oak. 

Don Luciana Garcia was now the Governor of Texas. On 
the 16th of July, he appointed the Baron de Bastrop to act as 
Commissioner on the part of the Government, to take the 
necessary measures, in conjunction with Austin, to put the 
settlers in possession of their lands, and to deliver to them 
their titles. On the 26th of July, the Governor, by an official 
act, gave the name of San Felipe de Austin to the town which 
was to be laid off as the capital of the new colony. The Gov- 
ernor said that, in giving this name to the contemplated = 
tal, he wished to testify his respect for Colonel Austin, by 
uniting his name with the name of his own patron saint, San 
Felipe. The event proved that the saint was likely to carry 
away the honors from the Colonel; for the town was com- 
monly called San Felipe. Austin even complained jocularly, 
that he was near losing his rightful name of Stephen, in con- 
sequence of the Governor’s compliment; for many persons 
supposed that the town had been called after the Colonel, and 

therefore concluded that his name was Philip, (Felipe,) and he 
frequently received letters thus addressed. 
fore the Baron de Bastrop and Austin entered upon the 
business of designating the lands for the colonists, the latter 
published an address to the settlers, in which he informed 
them, as briefly as was possible, of the state of affairs—of what 
had been done, and of what remained to be done. Alluding 
to the obstacles that had opposed themselves to the prosecution 
of his enterprise during his late visit to the City of Mexico, 
he told them that he had felt in honor bound, never to abandon 
those who had embarked with him. “I have persevered,” he 
said, “ noe all the difficulties created by the political con- 
vulsions of the past year, and now have the satisfaction of 
announcing that every necessary authority relative to the 
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formation of the colony, has been granted to me by the Su- 

reme Executive Power, and by the Sovereign Congress of 

exico.” “ Being charged,” he said, “by the Superior Gov- 
ernment, with the administration of justice, the punishment of 
crimes, and the preservation of good order and tranquility 
within the settlement, it will be my duty to devote the atten- 
tion to those objects which their transcendant importance re- 
quires. And I confidently hope that, with the aid of the 
settlers, we shall be able to present an example of industry 
and good morals, equally creditable to ourselves and gratify- 
ing to the Government of our adoption.” “As to the sup- 
pression of vice and immorality,” he continued, “ much depen 
on yourselves. The wisest laws and the most efficient adminis- 
tration of them in criminal cases avail but little, unless seconded 
by the good example, patriotism, and virtue of the people. It 
will, therefore, be expected that every man will, at all times, 
be willing to aid the civil authority, whenever called on, to 
pursue, apprehend, or punish criminals; and also that the 
most prompt information will be given to the nearest civil 
authority of any murder, robbery, breach of the peace, or 
other violation of the laws.” In the conclusion of his address 
he said that the Mexican Government had been generous, in 
the bounties and privileges granted to the settlers; and he 
exhorted them to testify their gratitude by obedience to the 
laws and constituted authorities, by the industrious cultivation 
of the lands conceded to them, by approving themselves good 
citizens and virtuous men. 

Austin nes us expeditiously as was consistent with 
his multiplied duties, to establish regulations for the civil and 
military government of the colony, and for the administration 
of justice. In November, 1822, Governor Trespalacios, (who 
was for a short time Governor of Texas,) had divided the 
settlement formed by Austin’s cclonists into two Alcalde 
Districts, known as the jurisdictions of the Colorado and 
Brazos. These two Alealde Districts were continued by 
Austin, and others were created, in each of which Alcaldes 
were elected by the votes of the settlers. These Alcaldes had 
jurisdiction in civil cases where the matter in controversy did 
not exceed two hundred dollars in value; and in all cases 
where the matter in controversy was of the value of twenty- 
five dollars, an appeal was allowed from the decision of the 
Alcalde te Colonel Austin himself, as the Superior Judge of 
the colony. He also formed another court for the trial of 
more important causes, which tribunal was composed of all 
the Alcaldes of the colony, and held its sessions three times a 
year at San Felipe. This was the simple machinery by which 
justice was administered in the colony until the 1st. of Feb- 
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ruary, 1828; at which time a constitutional Alcalde was 
elected, the Ayuntamiento established, and the former pro- 
visional government under Austin entirely superseded. 

In the year 1824, Colonel Austin had the good fortune to 
find an able and accomplished assistant in his labors. This 
was Samuel M. Williams, who, in the month of September of 
that year, was appointed by Austin, Secretary of the locai 

overnment of the colony. He was of all men, the best quali- 
fied for the position. His labors in the extension of the titles 
of the colonists to their lands, and in a variety of services 
rendered to the settlers, were immense, and justly entitle him 
to — and honorable remembrance. All the title deeds 
to lands, originals, as well as copies, were required to be 
written in the Spanish language. The original was preserved 
in the land office, and the eopy or wr original as it was 
called, was delivered to the interested party. is labor was- 
performed by Colonel Williams, under the direction of Aus- 
tin, with a neatness, correctness, and dispatch of which few 
men are capable. These titles were, at a later day, all copied. 
into a substantial volume, in conformity with a law of the 
State of Coahuila and Texas, of which Austin procured the 
vassage. 

In the month of May, 1825, Colonel Austin was authorized 
by the State government of Coahuila and Texas, to settle five 
hundred families on the vacant lands within the limits of his 
first colony, commonly called “the old colony,” which settle- 
ments were not to interfere with any other Empressario, and 
were not to include lands within the ten coast leagues. Six 
years were allowed him for the completion of this second 
settlement. He also afterwards entered into contracts for the 
settlement of three hundred families on the vacant lands 
lying within the ten coast leagues between the La Baca and 
San Jacinto rivers ; and also, for the settlement of one hundred 
families on the east side of the Colorado river, and above the 
San Antonio road. These contracts were all executed to the 
entire satisfaction of the Government. But it is impossible 
in the present sketch, to follow Colonel Austin any further 
in his interesting and eventful career. It was the writer’s in- 
te mtion to have given the reader a glimpse of his whole life; 
biit it would very far transcend the present limits, to sa 
an ything, however briefly, of the important events with whic 
he was intimately connected during the last ten years of his 
life. His prompt and vigorous efforts to extinguish the spark 
which it seemed subeiia would quickly be blown into a 
flanne of civil war, when a few sainaiided. and excited men, 
encouraged and emboldened by the prospect of Indian alli- 
ances, raised the standard of rebellion at Nacogdoches in 
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December, 1826, would require a somewhat extended notice. 

It has been said by Foote, in his book entitled “Texas and 
the Texans,” that Col. Austin was greatly perplexed and hesi- 
tated long whether he should join the Predonian movement 
or make war against it. Something of the kind is also inti- 
mated by Yoakum. Such was not the fact. Colonel Austin 
did not hesitate for one moment as to the course he would 
pursue. The evidence in the possession of the writer is abund- 
ant and perfectly conclusive, that he determined at the ear- 
liest moment when it became necessary for him to adopt any 
resolution in reference to his own conduct in the matter, that 
he would do his duty as a Mexican citizen, at whatever cost. 
He wrote several private letters to persons who were connect- 
ed with the revelulienaly movement, telling them in the 
plainest terms, that they were rushing upon certain destruc- 
tion—that their course was one of consummate folly. He 
told them that the Mexican Government had not refused 
them redress of the grievances of which they complained, 
and that the delay on the part of the Mexican Government 
to investigate the conduct of the officials, and do justice to 
the settlers, was owing entirely to the fact that the Govern- 
ment was in its infancy and not fully organized, and that 
other and more important matters had occupied and engross- 
ed its attention. He told them that justice would be done 
them, if they sought it in a proper manner; and he constantly 
said that he would put everything to hazard, if it became 
necessary to do so, to uphold the constituted authorities of the 
Mexican nation. This Fredonian disturbance has been little 
understood ; and whenever the details of it are made known, 
it will be seen that the movement can lay no just claim to be 
considered as an honorable and praiseworthy effort in the 
cause of freedom and right; and that Austin’s course in re- 
ference to it was the only one that a man of sense and honor 
could pursue. 

It would also require much -more space than is now at 
command, to speak of Austin’s long services in the Legisla- 
ture of the State of Coahuila and Texas; and to trace the 
causes that led to the Revolution, and to show Austin’s con- 
nection with the political events of those stirring times. It 
would be interesting to do this, and to follow him to the City 
of Mexico in 1833—to show his labors there in behalf of 
Texas ; to look now and then into his prison during his lon 
and wasting confinement of thirteen months; to return wi 
him to Texas in 1835, and to relate the events of the autumn 
of that year when he commanded the besieging army at San 
Antonio; to follow him on his mission to the United States 
in the early part of the year 1836, and to show how the ener- 
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gy of his mind contended against the weakness of a shattered 
constitution, and animated him to constant labors in behalf 
of the land of his love; to recount his labors as Secretary of 
State during the closing months of the year 1836, and to 
linger a moment by his dying bed—all this would be inter- 
esting, but must be deferred to another occasion. 

It can hardly be doubted that the period concerning which 
the foregoing narrative is most particular—from the time he 
entered Texas until 1828, and the two or three years next 
sueceeding, were the happiest of Austin’s checkered life. 
Cares, disappointments, and perplexities, were, it is true, a 
part of his saily experience. Sometimes the voice of detrac- 
tion and obloquy was heard. Sometimes curses were heaped 
ae him by men whom he had served with conscientious 
fidelity. But these are things which come to most men who 
act a principal part in what is transpiring around them, and 
in Austin’s case these things were more than counterbalanced. 
The great body of his colonists loved him and he knew it. 
They had tried him and had found him to be true to them 
and to their interests. Though a younger man in years than 
many of his followers, he was old in experience, and was 
throughly versed in the management of affairs the most deli- 
cate and important. For these reasons he was respected by 
all. Every log-cabin in the land wa’ open to him. Every 
child of every colonist knew him and was permitted to play 
upon his knee. In those days the tables of the colonists 

ave no evidences of luxurious living; but the frugal and in- 
dostiiona house-wives of the colony were always sure to have 
something nice to set before the Colonel. If there was a sil- 
ver spoon or a piece of china (mementoes of other days) in 
any of the cabins, it was brought to light for the Colonel’s 
use. If the supply of coffee was getting very short, which 
was often the case, a little was always put away, that the 
Colonel might have his cup when he came. These were lit- 
tle things, but they went to the heart, and healed many a burn- 
ing, and made him feel that he was not laboring in vain. 
And when he looked around him, he had reason to be grati- 
fied at the changes which had taken place through his instru- 
mentality. When he entered the Province of Texas, in the 
summer of 1821, there was but one settlement from the Sa- 
bine to San Autonio. This was Nacogdoches; and Austin 
says in his journal that there were but three unmarried men, 
and one family in that place when he passed through it. 
The sound of the axe had never been heard in the virgin 
forests of the Brazos and Oolorado. The tall savage roamed 
the woods and built his camp-fire by the crystal stream, with- 
out dreaming that the white man was coming to plant corn 
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in his hunting grounds. How changed was the scene! The 
settlers came following their young and adventurous leader 
to where the tall cane-brakes attested the land’s fertility. 
They brought with them the rifle, the axe, the plough, and 
the seed corn. Soon the smoke ascended from a hundred 
chimneys. And where before the monarch oaks waved their 
proud branches, like so many sceptres, over the subject for- 
est, were now to be seen fields of luxuriant corn, yielding 
ample returns to the industry of man. The wild beasts of 
the woods had been driven from their lairs, and the wilder 
men, who strove with bow and spear to drive out the pale 
faces, had been subdued. When rebellion against the con- 
stituted authorities which the settlers had sworn to respect, 
raised its banner in a neighboring part of the State, Austin 
called on his colonists to do their duty in maintaining the 
laws; and he was promptly told that three hundred good 
rifles would follow him to battle. He might well be proud of 
his position and of hisachievements. He might well feel that 
he had acquired an indisputable title to the respect of mankind. 
And that respect his memory will certainly receive. Cir- 
cumstances inseparable from the settlement and growth of a 
new country, and from changes of Government, have had 
the effect to distract the minds of men from inquiry into his 
character and services. But history will one day adorn 
her page with a delineation of his high and spotless character, 
and with the story of his long, arduous, and successful services 
to his country. His fame will grow, as the State which he 
founded is destined to grow in prosperity and: influence. 
And when the Capital which bears his name shall have be- 
come a proud City, and when all the hills that rise around it 
and the noble plains that are spread out before it, shall wear 
the splendid and blooming aspect which the plastic hand of 
art and industry creates, then the name of the pioneer who 
opened the way for civilization and for social refinements to 
enter where all before was wild, and rude, and desolate, will 
have been placed on the bright roll that bears to future ages 
the names of the worthies of the past. 

Nore.—I think it proper to acknowledge the authorship of 
the foregoing sketch, not because I suppose it possesses any 
merits, but for the purpose of apologizing for its obvious de- 
fects. I thought it due to the memory of Moses Austin to 
narrate, with some particularity, the connection which he had 
with the colonization of Texas. I believed that many persons 
would be pleased to be informed of the manner in which the 
settlement of Texas was begun, and of the means that were 
employed in the enterprise. I also thought it proper to show 
how Austin came to be detained in the city of Mexico, for 
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twelve months, lest what was really greatly to his credit, 
might, by some, be construed into an evidence of incapacity, 
and neglect of his settlers. So much space was therefore 
consumed in the narration of the circumstances that led to 
the settlement of Texas ; and of the events that transpired in 
Mexico, during Austin’s detention there, that no room was 
left to pursue the story further. I hope, at some future day, 
to be able to present to the public a complete view of the 
labors of General Austin, in the shape of a history of the 
principal events which transpired in Texas, from the year 
1820 until the close of the year 1836. J. H. B. 
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Government is not a creature of chance, nor is it a mere 
deduction of logic. In the solution of its problems, we have 
to deal with fact and not theory, we must consult the volumes 
of history rather than those of speculative réasoning, and must 
be governed not by what we would wish for man, but by 
what we may reasonably expect of him. In deciding then, 
upon the permanency of any political institutions, we must 
avoid two capital errors: First, that of adjudging systems to 
approach to perpetuity because their qualities are abstract- 
iy attractive: and, secondly, that which Burke denominates 
the grand error of statesmen, “the taking men not as they 
are, but as they ought to be.” 

In considering whether our form of political organization 
bids fair to be permanent, and in attempting to show that it 
does not, we shall derive our proof from its inherent weakness, 
as apparent from its nature, and as exhibited in the histor 
of kindred systems, and shall endeavor to corroborate this 
proof by showing the obvious tendency of the transformation 
of our system now going on. 

The nature of our Government is such as to render it short- 
lived. Our Government is a representative democracy. It 
locates the sovereign power in the people, and follows their 
dictation as a matter not only of expediency, but also of right. 
Our legislature is but the formal expression of the predilections 
of the hour, and fluctuates with the rise and fall of the popular 
meme or the ascendency of this or that popular interest. 

ven our organic laws have no higher security than the con- 
tinued approval of the ruling. Hence, the majority must 
construct and re-construct. The wisdom of each and all, must 
be that of builders and helmsmen of States, and the virtue of 
each and all must be maintained incorrupt and incorruptible 
for the convictions and counsels of the mean and narrow- 
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minded are, by our very principles, in their last expression, 
egually with those of the enlightened and ingenious, and 
the disapprobation of the one hundred and one may thwart 
the wisest measures of the one hundred. That the aggregate 
virtue of the citizens is not more pure than the virtue of the 
prince, and that this high standard of capacity is reached and 
maintained with more fiffieulty on the part of a whole people 
than on the part of the representative of a line of sovereigns, 
that the ielodons of the king is more reasonably to be expected 
than that of the mob, need only be asserted. It is contrary 
alike to philosophy and experience, that the mass should 
arrive at excellence in any department of labor. All men 
cannot excel in art or be skilled in navigation or in general- 
ship. A plan of attack or defence of a fortification devised 
and ratified in the town meetings throughout the land would 
be motley disjointed, and incapable for success; and who 
will say that the intricate questions pertaining to the conduct 
of a State more safely admit of a popular solution ¢ 

Again, our form of Government invests no individual or 
line with permanent responsibility. Our political platforms 
are designed for one campaign. Our political candidates are 
selected to suit the emergencies of their term of office alone. 
The remote consequences of measure, which should be the 
chief object of solicitude with statesmen, are heedlessly left 
to be disposed of by far off administrations, when their authors 
shall have disappeared from the stage of politics, and possibl 
from that of life. We have no hereditary monarchy in whic 
the fidelity of the ruler is guarantied by his regard for his 
children’s throne—no lauded aristocracy whose wide estates 
must bear the burden, springing from ill-advised action, and 
hence are both pledge and incentive. We know that in a 
monarchy, the ruler is forced for the maintainance of his 
life and power, for the respect and tranquility of his court, 
as well as for the best interests of his heirs, to select the 
purest and wisest councilors, unmindful of all petty dis- 
tinctions of class. Of this, history affords many instances. 
A universally diffused responsibility is irresponsibility, and 
the common interest of the citizen in the welfare of the 
State is overwhelmed and lost amid the cares and divisions 
of universal pursuits. Thus in its very structure a purely 
popular government lacks the motives which incite less ex- 
panded systems to resist encroachments tending to change 
their character. Monarchy can suffer none of its prerogatives 
to be wrested from it, without despoiling the personal power 
of a monarch; but power may be insidiously won from a 
ote le, or indeed may be openly surrendered by them with 
ittle personal sacrifice. Brutus saw, in the usurpation of 
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Cesar, only the calamities of Rome; Cesar saw in his exalta- 
tion the glory of the Roman Emperor awaiting him; Crom- 
well, so far as he was sincere, by the restoration of the Stuarts, 
would have experienced only the disadvantages common to 
all Englishmen ; but the Stuarts by the same event, regained 
the power and opulence of the British crown. 

Our political organization in its operation is cumbersome 
and unweilding; and, therefore, calculated to weary its con- 
stituents with its useless machinery. Why should the three 
hundred thousand voters of the State of New York, for instance, 
be required to convene and solemnly decide, whether A or B 
shall fill the office of Secretary of State, and append his name 
to the proclamation for a day of public thanksgiving? Most 
of the questions proposed to the electors are of little import, 
and might far better be left to the arbitrary decision of a 
council chamber; while graver questions, in their full bear- 
ings, the mass are little prepared to understand. Yet, the 
greater and the smaller questions must be solved by the same 
slow, wearisome, and unreliable process. 

History shows our form of government, as compared with 
those in which power is most concentrated, and resides in a 
family or class, to be unstable and transitory. Our space does 
not allow us to follow in detail the various experiments in 
which the nations have, from time to time, made in govern- 
ments based upon principles of equality and widely-diffused 

litical power. tt is sufficient to say, that if we except 

witzerland and San Marino, in which governments, partially 
republican have, by reason of the limited extent of territory, 
been prolonged ; such governments have scarcely survived 
the year of their birth. Owing their existence to the tem- 
porary antagonism and e nilibrinm of stronger and more 
abiding forces, they have basked in the brief sunshine of 
popular enthusiasm, and have suddenly disappeared. The 
nations Henypentes in the impotency of high-sounding terms 
to secure well-regulated action in a State, have either afforded 
no opposition to monarchy seeking to reinstate itself, or have 
themselves, gladly invited back their exiled kings; and that 
Utopian liberty, sought in some moment of national fanaticism, 
bringing with it the wide-spread misrule of anarchy, or 
ushering in a ie of terror, has soon become insupportable, 
and compelled the people to find relief in a form of organi- 
zation more efficient, because possessing inherently more 
strength, less dangerous, because more permanently responsi- 
ble, and more spinors because less susceptible of perversion. 
On the other hand, how resistless to time and change have 
been monarchical and aristocratic civil institutions when pru- 
dence has dictated counsels, and self-protection has softened 
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the 5 invigorated the arm of governments. The blood 
of the Norman Conqueror still throbs beneath the British 
crown ; the house of Hapsburg still boasts of its descent from 
the Casars upon the throne of Austria; and, generally, the 
monarchies which existed centuries ago throughout Europe, 
still maintain their ancient prerogatives, having experienced 
little change save in the line of sovereigns. 

These teachings of history have a fearful import in the con- 
sideration of this question. He is not a misanthropist whose 
distrust of man is founded upon an incapacity universally 
developed: nor can we be charged with giving way to an 
unhealthy despondency when we reluctantly abandon a bright 

al for the nations from a conviction that it is unattainable. 

e motives of men are the same as when Plato dreamed his 
dream of a republic, nor with reference to capacity for per- 
manent self government have they much improved. The two 
thousand years, — past since Plato’s time, have given 
a sad verdict upon the duration of popular governments. 

The name of Commonwealth is past and gone 
O’er the three fractions of the groaning globe: 
Venice is crushed and Holland deigns to own 
A sceptre and endures the purple robe; 

If the free Switzer yet bestrides alone 

His chainless mountains ’tis but for a time, 
For tyranny of late is cunning grown, 

And in its own good season tramples down 
The sparkles of our ashes.—({ Ode to Venice.) 


Nor are the facts relied upon for that purpose sufficient to 
render the Government of the United States an exception to 
this general law of instability which is fairly derived from the 
past. The destinctive facts that can, with most plausibility, be 
adduced in this connection are our experienced prosperity, our 
written constitutions, and our laws, fixing the equal descent 
and distribution of prepenty- 

Our past prosperity for a period of eighty years is no guar- 
antee for the continuance of our institutions, if it can be shown 
to have arisen from causes extrinsic to and independent of 
the form of government. Our isolation easily gave us national 
independence, secured us from foreign intervention, and left us 
free to pursue, without check or hindrance, the immense advan- 
tages which nature had kept in store for us, a well nigh ex- 
hausted civilization in the Old World—its density of popu- 
lation, and the scanty remuneration of labor, prepared myriads 
of the laboring poor to throng to our shores. Our quickly 
multiplied internal enterprises invited foreign capital, a public 
territory unmeasured suikdienedt measureless, enabled or rather 
necessitated government to place land at so low a price as to 
be merely nominal, and thus brought it literally within the 
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reach of all, and a rare fertility of soil together with its adap- 
tation to products much sought for—such as cotton—instanta- 
neously brought into life an ubiquitous commerce. Under 
these i circumstances—unparalleled, and, even in their 
experience hardly realized—our immense prosperity was a 
necessity, and that independent of our form of government. 
The growth of the magnificent pines of our western forests 
has been scarcely less affected by our political institutions 
than have been our people in their rapidly developed material 
success. We have thus far been passing through a period of 
physical development which no government could retard. The 
subordination of our citizens to any sovereign—king or de- 
mocracy—would have been the same. It has been a ready 
consequence of universal and unexampled physical prosperity, 
and is as independent of the form of political organization as 
is the good humor or orderly conduct that prevails among a 
party of fishermen whose success in angling has left —w 
to be desired. It is the natural manifestation of a nationa 
cheerfulness, caused by the large and speedy reward showered 
by the hand of nature upon a youthful and industrious people. 
But the force of these examples is not imperishable, nor are 
the advantages themselves exhaustless. hen the vigor in- 
cident to the foundation and early career of our nation shall 
have been succeeded by the less Sevpent strength of a state 
physically developed; when a dense population with its oner- 
ous impositions—its crushing drudgery and ungovernable 
necessities—shall compel us to derive our opulence and subsis- 
tence, not from nature,but from humanity; then it will be tested 
whether a government, hitherto borne on by adventitious cir- 
cumstances, has the elements even of self-preservation, and 
can, without alliance to some firmer principle than the fickle- 
ness of the popular will, minister to the wants and control the 
conduct of the untold millions who will people our vast ter- 
ritory. 

ne do our boasted written constitutions cure the infirmities 
of our form of government—they have this advantage: they 
define and locate the various governmental powers. But 
definition and location are ever easy. It is vital structural 
strength which gives permanence—a strength that shall renew 
and continue government, and shall awe and control subjects. 
Paper constitutions are practically of no avail, save as they 
represent or rest upon active principles, which are forces 
working among the masses. Of what avail is a schedule of 
prerogatives which rulers have the power to enlarge or re- 
strict, and which, resting upon no basis save voluntary acqui- 
escence, the ruled can at any time set at defiance with impu- 
nity? They are like the rules of conduct which a man draws 
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up for himself. They neither command nor restrain, because 
backed by no power. Hence, with reference to the question 
under consideration, we stand just where we should have stood 
without written constitutions; they give as the waxen figure 
of a government: what we need is pulsation, circulation, and 
a fund of life. 

Our regulation with regard to the inheritance of proper- 
ty, cannot render our representative democracy permanent. 

ose who rely upon these regulations assume that the laws 
with regard to property, determine the form of government, 
and that property is to remain in this country equally distri- 
buted. ith regard to the first assumption there are serious 
facts in history to overcome, for the republic of France pe- 
rished while her rules for the inheritance of property, were 
equal and wholly inclusive. With reference to the second 
assumption ; the abolition of primogeniture by no means se- 
cures a lasting equalization of . Our wealth will 
not always change possessors with its present frequency. It 
still descends in families, and there it will accumulate, will 
make hereditary distinctions, and will, in the end, draw to it- 
self political power. But, again, they who rely upon this fea- 
ture of our system look only at the dangers coming from des- 
potism. For while in its full effect it might preclude the con- 
centration of power, it can furnish no protection against anar- 
chy or such a state of virtual abandonment, on the part of the 
government, as to cause the good and wise voluntarily to set 
at some hereditary principle that there may be some perma- 
nent motive on the part of rulers. So far as the distribution 
of property diffuses political power, it has deprived govern- 
ment of the ability to protect and helps to render its existence 
and utility, things of mere sufferance. 

Thus do the fancied reasons for perpetuity of our institu- 
tions fail of being conclusive or even presumptive, and leave 
us with a cumbersome government, stretching over a now vast 
and rapidly extending confederacy, comprising the most 
conflicting interests—devoid of force without which govern- 
ment has no stable foundation—destitute of any permanent 
element, and in a word with nothing to distinguish it essen- 
tially from prior popular governments. For the reasons we 
have given, its support is anormal one. Ignoring the motives 
which ordinarily form the basis of government, and resting 
upon the popular will it can continue only so long as there is 
on the part of the people at large, a high degree of patriotic 
magnanimity, and only so long as there is a high tone of man- 
ly virtue. That our public virtue and public disinterested- 
ness are rapidly declining, that the nation is becoming daily 
more and mere devoted to sordid worldliness, and that to an 
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unprecedented ee is painfully evident, even to the most 
casual observer. If one-half the fulminations of the New 
England pulpit during the last six months, be not pious fic- 
tions, frail must be the hope for the continuance of a govern- 
ment so tainted with political corruption—so utterly demo- 
ralized. If these pulpit utterances be not the truth sincerely 
spoken, what shall we say of the morality of a people whose 
clergy, ordained to “preach Christ and him crucified,” and 
to whom is given in sacred charge the keeping of their souls, 
come out from under the holy “shadow of the cross,” and 
with a Sharpe’s rifle in one hand, and a most damnable perver- 
sion of the Constitution in the other, so readily prostitute 
themselves to political purposes. Such stand up as our mon- 
uments of a genuine caibiiidian ; tosuch have we been taught 
to look as the exemplars of a religion which only the spirit of 
God can give and his care preserve. And when they, the 
shepherds, leave their flocks to pursue the phantoms of mor- 
bid imaginations, what in the name of heaven, can avert the 
end of justice trifled with, of divine law trampled in the dust, 
what can rest us from the calamities that engulphed Rome, 
that swept away the loveliness of Greece, and hee brought 
Spain down to a point of national imbecility where a people 
become the object of contempt or of the tenderest pity—what 
save the infinite compassion of Jehovah can give us hope? 
The virtue of the pilgrims is no longer ours. The venality 
and shameless recklessness of our press, the expulsion of three 
Congressional members for bribery are but the surface eddies 
which bespeak the rapid motion of the current beneath, and 
with public virtue dead or dying, what shall be the regulator 
of our vast mechanism ! 

Again, our Government, holding the tenure of its existence 
from the good will of the mass, will be sustained only so long 
as there remains a deep and abiding conviction universally 
diffused that our form of Government is adequate to secure its 
high objects. The moment this conviction is surrendered a 
change is called for by motives of self-protection. A distrust 
of its efficiency—unwelcome but thorough—was entertained 
by the greatest statesman that adorns our annals—no other 
than Alex. Hamilton. After in vain striving to incorporate 
in it some element representative of permanent interests, and 
after being overborne by the then school of French politicians 
among us, he did his best to construct a permanent govern- 
ment upon the principles for which he could gain a recogni- 
tion—but he despaired of i to — to it recupera- 
tive self-sustaining energy. at his prophetic sagacity fore- 
saw we are now experiencing. A distrust of government is 
rapidly growing in our community. It has progressed further 
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in our cities, for in all things their sympathies are quicker 
and their prescience is keener. They also better indicate 
the condition of the public morals, for in them both virtue and 
vice ripen, and every system reaches it maturity more quick- 
ly than in the country. The better portion of the citizens of 

ew York city would gladly exchange their present corrupt 
and debased city government for a wisely adjusted constitu- 
tional monarchy. at is their condition in this respect to 
day, will be that of the whole country fifty years hence. The 
action of the people of California shows hoe powerless a re- 
publican government becomes even when having a faultless 
written constitution, if the people see fit to erect a hostile or- 

nization; and how easily an aristocracy may withdraw po- 

itical power from the prescribed authorities and absorb it in 

themselves. 

We pass to consider briefly, the tendency of our government 
as exhibited in its short career, and, in so doing, shall notice 
the constitutional provisions which, originally intended as 
safe-guards, but having become perverted or nullified, have 
left our government exposed to the worst of evils—that of the 
uncontrolled action of a people exercising their sway directly 
and in their primary capacity. The changes which have been 
adopted and the weakness already experienced do but indicate 
the direction in which we are drifting, and forshadow the ut- 
ter prostration of government, when our present tendences 
shall have reached their full and certain effect. 

The permanency of an absolute democracy, legislating di- 
rectly, fanatics could not dream of. Whatever hope of con- 
tinuance we could rationally entertain rested upon our ability 
to devise a system which should make government distinct 
from the people while a part of it, and to make law—when 
announced by the final authority—perfected, by reason of its 
having been enacted by a legislature where deliberation and 
not popular clamour should guide—construed by a judiciary 
swayed by reason alone and independant of the narrow res- 
traints of the ballot-box, and executed by a magistrate who 
should represent a majority of the interests of the whole coun- 
try. Law thus administered, would have strong probabilities 
in favor of its equity, wisdom, and consistency, and so far as 
these qualities controled the people, would have moral strength, 
which in a government discarding force as does ours, must be 
its chief reliance. But the leading provisions in our organiza- 
tion, designed to secure this object, have signally failed or 
been abandoned ; and the people are fast absorbing in their 
direct action the high functions of government. 

Our system of election of President has totally failed of its 
object. The election by means of the electoral colleges con- 
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vening and casting their several votes apart from each other, 
in the various States, was deemed a guaranty for a candid de- 
liberate expression of the wishes of the different interests of 
the nation as distinguished from those of the greatest num- 
bers. But our conventions now elect our Presidents, and 
render the evil greater than if the people by a direct vote 
made a selection, since the choice is now limited to such can- 
didates and measures as unprincipled partizans may see fit to 
ut forward. In seeking to secure a wise choice, by removing 
it one degree from the people, we have thrown the power of 
choosing into the hands of the demagogues, trimmers, and 
sycophants, who, to a great extent, compose our party con- 
ventions. 
2d. Our Senate is not, and cannot be the conservative ele- 
ment which is called for. The expectation was, that by the 
dignity of the office, in that the Senators represented States, 
and by the long term of their office, the Senate, at least, would 
be a body removed from the fickleness of the people them- 
selves, deaf to party or popular demands, unless supported by 
reason, and exercising a wise and far-sighted control over 
legislation and diplomacy. But our Senate is as truly popular 
as the House of Congress. The Senate Chamber is an auction 
room where are knocked down successive presidencies—a 
theatre where aspirants exhibit their skill either in personal 
abuse of each, or in sickening adulation of the “divine peo- 
ple.” And this is the conservative body of a government 
which hopes for ne 
3d. The disregard of the Constitution, as recently developed 
is a fearful symptom. Even had we strictly adhered to our 
system we should have found it weak. But of late, we regret 
that quality in it which gives it the distinguishing attribute of 
governmentsupremacy. Having adopted certain organic laws 
and made them supreme, if we generally set them at defiance we 
have reduced ourselves to the condition of a self-governing 
mob. We have ordained that the Constitution and the laws 
enacted by Congress as construed by the Supreme Court should 
be the supreme law of the land. But how have we heeded 
this solemnly and carefully devised fundamental law which is 
the summation of constitutional authority? From the pulpit 
and forum, in the mass-meeting and the Senate Chamber has 
been rung the cry that man’s own conscience—which means 
his individual opinion—and not the constituted authorities 
shall prescribe the civil rule of conduct. This dogma is be- 
lieved by a large proportion of our citizens. We enter into 
no discussion, as to the right or wrong of this tenet, but simply 
say, if it be right—if the individual is after all superior to 
government—the futility of a constitutional government is 
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established, and whether it be right or wrong, its acceptation 
nullifies and emasculates government. For supremacy, ab- 
solute and unqualified must reside somewhere in government, 
or it isa mere “rope of sand.” 

The transfer of the election of the judiciary to the people is 
another indication of the spirit of license, and hostility to salu- 
tary restraint which are at work upon our institutions. That 
judges should be independent and amenable only for miscon- 
duct, has been the principle which has made the common law 
“the perfection of reason,” has given us the certain and fixed 
guides established by the accumulated wisdom of centuries 
and secured permanence, purity, and justice in our judici 
determinations. But all these advantages are of no avail to 
arrest the dissolute tendency of a people, who, rapacious of 
direct power, and goaded on by aspiring politicians, are fast 
removing the checks which come from a, so to speak, resultant 
expression of law, and rendering every department of govern- 
ment the immediate exponent of 3 gene caprice. e limi- 
tations and applications of legal and constitutional principles 
are to be determined in the political causes. The indepen- 
dence of our judiciary is gone forever, and what was in ex- 

ectation a great element of conservation is changed for the 
bins, the haste, and recklessness of the popular assembly or the 
pay conclave. 

e have abandoned the majority system. There was some 
plausibility for the argument, fallacious though we believe it 
to be, that the wisdom of the majority could be trusted. But 
the views of the people have been found to be so diverse and 
conflicting that a majority could be obtained but rarely, either 
for men or measures. Hence we were driven to say that a 

lurality of votes should elect or decide. This new principle 
is recognised in nearly all our States ; and from the President 
of the United States down to the clerk of our towns there is 
scarcely an incumbent of an office who represents even a 
numerical majority of voters. By this departure from our 
original plan we have placed the administration of our public 
affairs in the hands of a small minority of citizens; and this 
minority may represent the ignorance and vice of our popula- 
tion, may be destitute of property, and the salutary restraints 
which its possession lays upon voters—in short a faction com- 

osed of the dregs of our inhabitants may and do make our 
aws. We have thus endeavored to show that our form of 
government was from its nature transitory, that the eo 
made and being made in it, and the action of the people under 
it, are fast producing its disorganization. While we do not 
believe in its permanance we do not pretend to say in what 
form its overthrow will come. 
3 
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The vast extent of our confederacy may cause a separation 
into distinct leagues, which would be the forerunner of tyrani- 
cal usurpation; or the fear of anarchy may lead us to restrict 
its present liberal expansion, and increase its now decaying 
energies by incorporating in it some hereditary element. The 
causes, silent and unheeded, are slowly necessitating a funda- 
mental change. Happy will it be for us, if we shall resort to 
a salutary modification before a total demoralization shall 
have unfitted us for any good government. Our democratic 
institutions, if abandoned, will be resigned only after a fair ex- 
pene and imagined advantages, when discovered to be 

y reason of human frailties unattainable, should ever be re- 
linquished without murmuring. Our free principles can not 
utterly perish. So long as our race lasts their influence will 
survive to modify and liberalize the governments which may 
succeed that in which a love for them was nurtured. In this 
view the prospect is not altogether sad. The highest perma- 
nent poset | being the end of government, that political system 
is most worthy which best secures this end; and no undue re- 
gard for the abstract formulas of equality, no unwarranted 
confidence in the seductive promises of self-government should 
lead us to desire its continuance, when its inefficiency has been 
fully demonstrated. 





THE WALKER EXPEDITION, 1855. 


THE REGENERATOR OF CENTRAL AMERICA. 


Since the tripartite union of the States of Nicaragua, San 
Salvador, and Honduras under the title of “the national re- 
presentation of Central America,” in 1849, and the disorders 
consequent thereupon, a comparative political quiet had pre- 
vailed throughout the country until 1854, when a revolution 
in Nicaragua, involving to some extent the other States took 

lace ; a movement terminated, it will be readily recollected, 
~ the erection of the Rivas-Walker government. This revo- 
lution first broke out on the occasion of the Presidential 
election in Nicaragua, in the fall of 1853; but, although the 
riots at the polls was its starting point, it was in all respects a 
struggle between the two political faiths in Central America 
that had been in conflict for thirty years. 

The candidates for the office of President, which had been 
vacated by the death of Pineda, and for which an election 
was held in the fall of 1853, were Fruto Chamorro, of Granada, 
and Francisco Castellon, of Leon. The former was ultra-ser- 
vile in his polities, and particularly inimical to the immigration 
of foreigners; while the latter was distinguished for the liberal 
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litical education which he had acquired by extensive travel 
in Europe, having been minister to England and to France, 
as well as for his position in the liberal party, being, with 
Cabanas, of Honduras, its chief leader and most enthusiastic 
representative. When the day of election came, Chamorro, 
who at the time was in command of the army, besieged 
the polls with his soldiers, and in the riots which ensued some 
of the Castellon men were killed, and it is said that others 
were bayoneted in cold blood for refusing to vote on the side 
of the army. By such violence, and by an alleged fraud in the 
returns, Chamorro claimed to have been elected. He com- 
menced his administration by abrogating the constitutional 
privileges of the people, and banishing Castellon, and about 
twenty of his partisans, including that other distinguished 
party leader, Gen. Jerez, on the pretence that they entertained 
treasonable designs. 

Castellon and his friends were well received in Honduras 
by Cabanas, who had succeeded Lindo in the presidency, and 
to whose identification with the democracy of the country I 
have already alluded. After a brief recuperation, Castellon, 
in company with General Jerez, returned to Nicaragua and 
landed at Realejo on the 4th May, 1854, at the head of about 
two hundred men. They were received with the usual bound- 
less demonstrations. Nearly the entire population of the 
country pronounced for Castellon ; and he was made Director 
of the provisional republic, which was immediately established 
at Chinandega. Chamorro was at first defeated in a series of 
well contested battles, and driven into the city of Granada ; 
but the siege of the city was soon raised, and the war continued 
with various success. 

These revolutionary movements, particularly as illustrative 
of that old party distinctions of Central America, were not 
confined to Nicaragua. Guatemala was strongly interested 
in the suceess of the Chamorro party, to consummate which, 
Carrera, who had usurped the title of “ Perpetual President” 
of that republic, taxed his means and his ingenuity. He found 
a fitting accomplice for his purposes in the infamous Guardiola, 
who has been mentioned so frequently in the accounts of 
Central American warfare under the sobriquet of the Butcher. 
He is a native of Honduras, to the presidency of which State 
he was elected not long ago; but he has passed most of his 
time in Guatemala as one of Carrera’s followers. His cruelt 
is said to be monstrous; and the history of his butcheries, wi 
his ferocious aspect, inspires mingled terror and disgust. A 
characteristic story told of his cruelty is, that at one time he 
was compelled to make a long forced march, when one of his 
soldiers halted from exhaustion. Guardiola approached him 
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and ordered him to march; and when the poor fellow urged 
his exhaustion, the Butcher called for a priest, and, as soon as 
confessed, had him shot on the spot; when he turned to his 
o> a men with brutal levity to know “who else was 


Collecting a small force in the city of Guatemala, Guardiola 
gery to Nicaragua to assume a part in the contest there. 

e was placed in command of the servile forces, and hailed 
as a star of hope to the legitimists. 

But a timely and formidable interposition was to decide the 
contest, The invitation of Castellon for American co-operation 
had been accepted, and the expedition of William Walker was 
+ Saag. the scene of strife. Castellon had early sought 
aid from our countrymen, and he had applied to a few citizens 
of California, who were then passing through Nicaragua to 
Honduras, to obtain assistance to support the government on 
promises of “tame of land, It was on this basis; and with the 
sanction of the repeated invitation of Castellon, that Walker 
left California with fifty-odd men, arriving at Realejo on the 
ther 1855. . . . 

e public judgment has not yet passed upon that enterprise. 
But we do nth think it eat A treating a subject of an 
rent history, upon which the verdict of time has yet to be 
given, to conclude now upon the legitimate origin of the early 
expedition to Nicaragua. 

alker’s co-operation in the affairs of that republic was 
invited in the first instance ; and if it was unwarrantably ex- 
tended, if fillibusterism in its viler sense did become connected 
with the ambition of the many, it was an incident of the 
success, and not an element of the original enterprise. Ina 
letter to Mr. Secretary Marcy, (dated 11th September, 1855,) 
Walker vindicated the first motives of his expedition in the 
following explanation: “Since the independence there have 
been two parties struggling for supremacy in Central America. 
Under the names of Servile and Liberal, Aristocratic and 
Democratic, they have carried on a series of civil wars for 
the last thirty years. So far as foreign policy is concerned, 
the Servile or Aristocratic party has uniformly favored British 
influences and British pretensions, while the Liberal or Demo- 
cratic has as constantly struggled for American friendship and 
American sympathy. The present war in Nicaragua, is a 
struggle between these same parties * * * As an American 
citizen, I sympathised with the party that has courted Ameri- 
can protection. Asa Democrat not yet old enough to use the 
name of Democracy as a cloak to cover the desire for power, 
T recognized the justice of the Liberal cause; and, therefore, 
with a few others I came to Nicaragua, to attempt to give 
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more foree and vigor to the Democratic government. It is 
the aim of myself and those under my command, to establish 
the government on a basis at once firm and liberal, to secure 
the rights of the people while we maintain law and order.” 

The Walker administration in Nicaragua has afforded a 
fruitful source of misrepresentation of the personal, as well as 
political character of the man. 

The exercise of his authority in Nicaragua, unstained as it 
was by any single proof of inhumanity, was yet more remark- 
able for a stern spirit of justice. A firmness that was never 
known to relent fur any entreaties, and a calmness in adminis- 
tering punishment, that makes his own soldiers speak of him 
as a hard-hearted man, are yet no evidences of want of feeling 
in one so gentle and true in his private friendships as William 
Walker. hy not regard such characteristics as the qualities 
of a great man’s judgment, that controls, and survives in happy 
ooalle the passions of the heart, whose satisfaction lasts but 
for a few moments of tenderness. 

The execution of General Corral for treason, is still fresh in 
the popular memory, and in the recollections of Walker’s rule 
in Nicaragua. It was only a few days before dooming the 
unhappy man to death, that Walker, in the ceremonies of the 
celebration of the peace, had embraced him in the Plaza, and 
walked arm-in-arm with him to the house of God. In vain 
the relatives of the convicted traitor plead with Gen. Walker 
for his life, and clasped his knees with prayers and tears—in 
vain deputations of the priests attempted, by the sad and meek 
appeals of religion, to touch his heart, with pity—in vain his 
own soldiers sympathised with the inbred chiveley of the con- 
demned, as he bowed to his fate, and walked proudly to the 
execution ground—in vain the noble and humble joined in 
begging for the life of a man who, notwithstanding his political 
crime, was a favorite with the people; and when at last he 
was led out to die, and after refusing to be blindfolded, and 
simply saying, “tell Gen. Walker [ think I should have been 
fairly tried,” he fell proudly before the bullets of his execu- 
tioners, the people rushed forward to bathe their handkerchiefs 
in his blood. alker never relented. His heart was un- 
doubtedly touched by the appeals made to it. But it was a 
critical time; treason and insurrection still threatened the 
country ; the new government had to make its first example, 
and judgment imposed the sacrifice. 

The character and motives of Gen. Walker, superior to 
popular defamation and clamor as they are, may even be said 
a so far independent of the issues of history, that his per- 
sonal heroism, his integrity and enthusiasm, must remain a 
fixed fact in the changes of time. He has already, in his own 
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personal trials, passed the crisis of greatness; and, in — 
event, his name, if not his deeds, will live in history with suc 
glory as greatness without honor, and self-devotion without 
success, may give. 

The true character of William Walker is, as we sincerel 
believe, but little known, while it has been much defamed. 
He is a man incapable of sordid or selfish motives, and en- 
tirely destitute of any thing like ambition, in the popular 
sense of the term. He has none of the fierceness of the reck- 
less adventurer. He has none of the haughtiness or self-im- 
portant air of a man of mere personal ambition. With all 
the mild thoughtfulness and gentle manners of true decision 
of character, and with all the humility and reserve of an ele- 
vated enthusiasm, the regenerator of Central America might 
readily pass under hasty observation as a very commonplace 
and unimportant individual. The secret of his character lies 
in the suppressed enthusiasm of his heart. 

We may quote most aptly Walker’s own words, in illustra- 
tion of his characteristic enthusiasm, so different from the 
sordid and vulgar ambition of the mere conqueror, as well as 
in explanation of a proposition we have already advanced in 
relation to the original purpose and policy of the expedition. 
wate the material portion of a letter addressed by Walker 
to Mr. Senator Weller, as a private friend, at a time of great 
peril and uncertainty, on account of the hostility arrayed 
against him in the neighboring States, of which he writes: 

“You have, doubtless, learned from the newspapers how pacific was the 
policy Nicaragua proposed to pursue towards the other States of Central 
America. Notwithstanding all our overtures of peace the neighboring Govern- 
ments showed themselves, if not positively, at least negatively, hostile to the 
actual administration in Nicaragua. It was constantly pet not only here, 
but throughout Central America, that the States were stimulated by English 
and Freach agents against the Government of Nicaragua. The Government of 
Costa Rica has never yet declared war against Nicaragua; yet it has invaded 
our territeries, and has murdered American citizens who have never forfeited 
the protection of the United States Government. Costa Rica says Americans 
shall not emigrate to Nicaragua, and take arms in her service. It remains to 
be seen whether she can sustain herself in so singular a position. In such a war 
as they are now waging against us, there can be but one result. They may 
destroy pad whole foree—a circumstance I deem almost or quite impossible— 
they may kill every American now in Nicaragua, but the seed is sown, and not 
all the forces of Spanish America can prevent the fruit from coming to maturity. 
The more savage the nature of the war they wage against us, the more certain the 
result, the more terrible the consequences, I may not live tosee the end, but I feel 
that my apo gee will not permit the result to be doubtful. I know that 
the honor and the interests of the great country which, despite of the foreign 
service I am engaged in, I still love to call my own, are ookenl in the present 
struggle. That honor must he preserved inviolate, and those interests must be 
jealously maintained. Nothing but our own sense of the justice of the cause 
we are engaged in, and of its importance to the country of our birth, has ena- 
bled us to struggle on as far as we have done. We may = in the work we 
have undertaken, and our cause may be for a time lost, but if we fall, we feel 
it is in the path of honor, And what is life, or what is success, in comparison 
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with the consciousness of having performed a duty, and of having co-operated, 
no matter how slightly, in the cause of improvement and progress!” 


The explanations contained in this quotation confirm and 
enlighten the assertion that fillibusterism or ai was not 
the original spirit of the Walker expedition, although its pur- 
pose and policy may have been in a measure changed by the 
course of events and the expansion of ambition with the in- 
crease of success; but that if the enterprise has ever assumed 
the aspect of conquest and aggression, it has been chiefly in 
consequence of the provoking insults and hostilizing intrigues 
with which the Americans in Nicaragua have been treated 
from the first by the neighboring republics. It would be 
strange, indeed, if such treatment, on the _ of any of the 
republics of Central America, aggravated by proposals, to 

lace any portion of that country under a British Protectorate, 
In opposition to such interests as our countrymen may acquire 
in Nicaragua, should not have wakened a spirit of retaliation 
and jealousy in the American heart, that, if continually pro- 
voked, must result in the subversion of the entire country. 
It was not to be supposed that the Americans would shed 
their blood in a foreign cause for nought; they expected to 
acquire certain interests in Nicaragua, and 4 weight in the 
Government; and they might have hoped that, in time, their 
civilization and industry would win a peaceful and natural 
triumph over native imbecility, and change the destiny of the 
country. Such ye, SH and hopes were perfectly legiti- 
mate—but the result is hastening. The fickleness, the jealousy, 
the treachery, and the revolutionary spirit of the Central Ameri- 
can people, that deny our countrymen the honors and rewards 
of a foreign service, and that would expel them from a country 
they have rescued from an internecine war and baptised in 
their own blood, as saved for a higher destiny, can but tend 
to provoke and offer opportunities of just revenge to a spirit— 
eal it fillibustering if you will—not easily pacified, but active, 
invasive, persevering, and eventually to triumph wherever it 
carries the American civilization and arms. 

We turn to the concluding portion of Mr. Walker’s lan 

uoted above, as an equal confirmation of his elevation of 
aracter. It is difficult to find terms of admiration for that 
noble, heroic, transcendental sentiment, that can hold life and 
ersonal success in such little estimation. How eloquent in- 
eed of that high and ravishing enthusiasm which impels, 
animates, and sustains the noble and chivalrous leaders of pro- 
gress everywhere—which is superior to success, which is nobly: 
careless of human criticism, and which is its own reward— 
whether it leaves its memorial of greatness in the splendid 
monuments of fortune, or the grave of self-devotion. 
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DOMESTIC SALT. 


Mr. Lewis Prrerson has taken exception to the remarks 
of Prof. Thomassy, in our pages, in relation to the alleged 
inferiority of New York, Pennsylvania, and Western Salt, as 
compared with Turk’s Island, etc. We allow him to present 
his views with pleasure. 

He quotes from the remarks of Prof. James Booth, who 
has made very careful analysis of salts, as follows: 

“Tt gives me a great deal of pleasure to bear the testimony of analysis to 
the remarkable purity of the common salt manufactured by you from Pennsyl- 


vania’s waters, and that the slight impurity it contains can be readily removed 
in the course of manufacture without adding to its cost. 
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Coarse Tarentum Pennsylvania. 97.89 1.00 1.11 None. Trace, Trace. 
Fine Tarentum Pennsylvania.. 98.87 0.51 0.62 None. Trace. Trace. 
New York fine.............-. 97.80 None. 0.73 None. 1.47 None. 
Liverpool ground rock........ 98.85 0.08 None. 0.16 1.21 — 
ew 
Turk’s Island coarse. ......... 98.85 3.47 None. None. 2.08} meme of 
san 


“From the above it is evident that your fine variety is superior to any other 
in the list. The Pennsylvania salt from Tarentum, therefore, ought, from its 
purity, to enjoy the highest reputation in the market.” 

I need only, says Mr. P., direct your attention to the scien- 
tific facts disclosed in the above table by such a gentleman 
and scholar as Professor Booth, of Philadelphia, to convince 
you that the salt of Western Pennsylvania is Seong the very 

est in the world. The purity of the saline ingredient is the 
desideratum, and you will observe, by a comparison of the 
Tarentum with the Turk’s Island salt, that while the former 
has only a fraction over two per centum of impurities the lat- 
ter shows a fraction over six per centum, This remark is true 
in a comparison of the Tarentum coarse salt with the Turk’s 
Island common salt. Still more favorable to us is the compa- 
rison if we refer to our fine salt. Prof. Booth’s analysis shows 
it to have absolutely but 1.03 per centum of impurities, two 
hundredths of one per cent. less than the world-wide celebra- 
ted Liverpool salt. 

The peener ying qualities of salt, or “common” salt, as it is 
more distinctly termed, do not depend upon the particular 
shape, size, or conformation of the grains or particles, but 
upon its absolute saline qualities; and to this test I am willing 
to submit the Tarentum salt. 
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RELATIONS OF GOLD AND SILVER. 


THEIR RELATIVE POSITION AS THE CURRENCY OF THE WORLD——HOW AF- 
FECTED BY THE DISCOVERY AND WORKING OF THE CALIFORNIA AND 
AUSTRALIA MINES, 


Tue substitution of gold for silver in this State has gradual- 
ly crept upon our community and bank managers unheeded, 
and has been the natural consequence of an extraordinary 
revolution in the produets of the precious metals used to mea- 
sure the value of things, which has completely deranged their 
habitual comparative value and turned silver into merchan- 
dise, wherever Governments have not interfered. A few ex- 
tracts from a pamphlet of Michel Chevalier, published in the 
Revue des Deum Mondes of 1st October last, will at a glance 
show the truly wonderful change wrought by the California 
and Australia mines in the space of 7 years, compared to the 
products of gold from all sources since the discovery of 
America : 

Supply of pure gold per annum from all parts since commence- Kilogrammes. 


ment of this century to 1840, about. ......-..seeeeeeees 24,000 
Since the workings of the Oural and Siberia mines to 1848, 
SOURS sc ck daccakeg aon. bac dc RUbbes ches se 44bbe0 She eo 48,000 
“ Since the workings of the California and Australia mines, 
average for 6 years per annum, about.........e..s+eeee 800,000 
“ For ten years from commencement would be............ 8,000,000 
Products of pure gold from all parts from 1492 to 1848—356 


VOATS. 2. cre sccvevecevsceeercesnewececcccessccoes sees 2,910,000 
Value of one gold kilogramme 38,444 44 francs, 
Products of pure silver per annum from commencement of this 

century, about....... CUM bo CdS db édde bo délsGese 900,000 
They are now estimated at,......secccccscescsercvvscseeesess 1,000,000 

This is the place to show the effects in the great commer- 
cial centres of the world, of so abrupt a change in the relative 
position and production of these two metals. 

Franor.—Silver is the standard in France, but gold is also 
coined and allowed to pass for whatever value the market as- 
signs to it. 

p to 1850 gold was the merchandise, and was worth a 
premium, and silver was the currency. With the avalanche 
of gold bullion since, from all parts, gold has gradually be- 
come the currency and silver is now the merchandise. The 
following figures are quite significant of the future if left to 
work its own way : 


Francs. Francs, 
Coiniage of gold 1850 to 1856—7 VOATE....cecccecces 2,177, 132,265 
Being an average in round numbers per annum of. .. .311,000,000 
Coinage of gold from 1800 to 1848............s000 1,886,000,000 
Being an average per annum of............-.e00+: 24,700,000 
Silver coinage from 1850 to 1856........0..+00ees 819,850,000 
Being an average per annum of...............000 45,693,000 
Silver coinage from 1840 to 1848.......0.seeeeeeee 3,891,000,000 


Being an average per annum of,......... eeceeeces 81,065,000 
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Importations of silver from 1846 to 1849..........++. 769,910,740 
Exportation, seme period. ...........esseeeeeeeees 211,008,820 
Balance in favor of France. .........sceccecccssesceccees 558,901,920 
Importations of silver from 1850 to 1856. ......0...eeeeeceeeee 949,383,840 
TRPGUERIIOU, HAR GNTNUN. 0 0.'0.0.0.0nnbonssés déocucccatagesesss 1,570,129,789 
Balance against France. ........cceeeceeseseesseceevess 20,745,940 


The three last years have shown even a larger amount 
against France, say, 331,000,000 of silver imported against 
975,000,000 exported. It is self-evident that the extra abun- 
dance of gold in France is rapidly draining out of that coun- 
try of silver which, becoming comparatively scarcer and scar- 
cer every day, will soon disappear altogether as currency, un- 
less stopped by the intervention of Government. And all 
this astounding reciprocal displacing of the metallics has been 
wrought within a period of hardly six years, for, up to 1850, 
silver was the only currency in France, gold then bearing a 
premium which made it merchandise. 

Hotianp.—With her practical good sense and usual fore- 
sight in bullion matters, provided the remedy from the very 
commencement, and “demoneytised” gold as early as 1849, 
whereby silver then became the only Teall tender, and the 
gold coins which yet continue to circulate fluctuate in the 
market as merchandise. 

Bererom.—Has followed the example of Holland, and so has 


Tue East Inpta Government—By issuing notice so earl 
as the close of 1852, “that from and after 1st J anuary, 1853, 
gold coins, would not be received for taxes or other payments 
due to the Government,” and hence one of the causes of the 
drain of silver for the East. 

Sparn—Has lately “demoneytised” all foreign gold coins, 
with a view it is believed, to go soon a step further in order 
to retain her silver currency, which would otherwise be soon 
absorbed by commerce. 

Eneianp.—Her standard up to 1816 was gold and silver. 
She then adopted the scarcer and most costly of the two me- 
tals, as her standard for all large payments, and made silver a 
legal tender for small payments, say not exceeding forty shil- 
lings. By this expedient, both metals were retained in cir- 
culation, and stlver continued to be rated somewhat over its 
intrinsic value, compared to gold, in order to prevent its be- 
ing used by the public for any other purpose than as a small 
currency. Thus 1 lb. Troy or 12 oz. of the metal for English 
silver coins, contains 11 oz. 2 dwts, pure silver, and 18 dwts 
alloy—about 13 and one-third per cent. premium. 

This same standard for silver, with the exception of about 
sixteen years during the reign of Henry » has existed 
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from the conquest to present times. The above pound is coin- 
ed into 66 shillings. (See McCulloch, page 322, edition 1856.) 

Gold standard thee 1633; 11 parts fine gold, and 1 part 

we: 22 carats. 
int price for one pound Troy of gold, £46 14s. 6d., or £3 
17s. 104d. an ounce. (McCulloch, p. 321.) 

The Bank of England is authorized by its amended charter 
of 1844, to hold one-fourth of its bullion in silver. 

Time will show if the rate for silver coinage, fixed in 1816, 
with a view to retain it as currency, will suit present times 
when relative positions are completely reversed, gold having 
become the extra abundant, and silver the comparatively 
scarcer and dearer metal. No doubt the moment silver coin 
is found profitable for export or for melting, the British Gov- 
ernment will adopt the same rule which has been found to 
work so well since 1816, to wit: to rate her silver coinage 
somewhat over its present value in order to save it from the 
melting pot or from export. 

The Bank of England is bound by law (1844) to give its 
notes for gold at £3 17s. 9d. per ounce, and gold for its notes 
at £3 17s. 104d. 


Unirep Srares.—From the establishment of the mint, in 
1792, when the proportional value of gold to silver was fixed 
at 15 to1, up to the 26th February last, both metals of home 
or foreign coinage have been used as “legal tender.” Our 
only “legal tender” now is “gold” of our own coinage, for 
all payments, and our small silver coin for sums not exceed- 
ing $5. Up to 1848, Spanish milled and Mexican dollars 
were de facto the only currency throughout the Union, gold 
being then scarce and worth a premium. 

The following comparative statements of our coinage, from 
the commencement to 1848, and then since the working of 
the California mines, will explain better than words can do, 
the rapidity with which, without any interference on the part 
of the Government, “gold” became the currency, and silver 
the merchandise : 


COINAGE. 
Gold, Silver. 
From 1798 to 1848—-55 years... .sccecsccceceecees $76,580,305 $73,206,861 
1849 to 80th Sept., 1855, less than 7 YOars. .eeeeeees 308,925,240 26,345,443 





$385,505,545 $99,552,404 


So rapid was the change, that when the mint law of the 
21st Valenany, 1853, was passed, Mexican dollars were alrea- 
dy selling at a good premium for gold, and Congress was ac- 
tuated no doubt by the same idea and purpose which induced 
the legislation a measures of Holland, the East India Com- 
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pany and other countries, to guard their silver currency 
against absorption by commerce. This law authorizes, the 
usual subdivision of the Dollar at a nominal value exceedi 
Se intrinsic value thereof about 6.91 per cent prem., as fol- 
OWS: 


Act of 
Jan., 1837. Feb. 21, 1857. 
DOME... vdeccscsosved 412} grains; no change} And alsothe purehase of Bul- 
Half Dollar.......... 2064 “ 192 grains; lionfor this coinage with the 
Quarter Dollar....... 1034 “ 96 « Bullion fund of the Mint. 
pO a AA 41} . 38 2-5 “ 
Half Dime........... 208 - 191-4“ 





The price fixed by the mint, in accordance thereto, for Mea- 
zcan Dollars, is $1 22, which at the fineness of 897 a 898 thou- 
sandths is within a small fraction of 6 per cent premium. 
The bullion fund in question was created by an act of Con- 
gress in 1837, and was to the following effect : 

Sec. 31. That for the purpose of enabling the Mint to make returns to deposi- 
tors, with as little delay as possible, it shall be the duty of the Secretary of the 
Treasury to keep in the said mint, when the state of the Treasury will admit 
thereof, of a deposit of such amount of public money or of bullion procured for 
the purpose as he shall judge convenient and necessary, not exceeding one mil- 
lion of dollars, out of which those who bring bullion to the mint may be paid the 
value thereof as soon as practicable after the value has been ascertained. 


By an act of May 23d, 1850, it is provided: 


Sec. 1. That for the purpose of enabling the Mint and Branch Mints of the 
United States to make returns to depositors with as little delay as possible, it 
shall be lawful for the President of the United States when the State Treasury 
shall admit thereof, to direct transfers to be made from time totime to the Mint 
and Branch Mints, for such sums of public money as shall be judged convenient 
and necessary, out of which those who bring bullion to the Mint may be paid the 
value thereof as soon as practicable after this value has been ascertained.—New 
Orleans Bulletin. 





THE SANDWICH ISLANDS. 


Tue commerce of the United States with the Sandwich 
Isiands has so rapidly increased in importance, since the gold 
discoveries of California, that it deserves some notice, and 
also as the Sandwich Islands is the most convenient point on 
the route to the Pacific whaling grounds for refitment and for 
obtaining supplies. It is therefore interesting to note the 
commercial progress of the islands, as an index of the growth 
of one of our most important branches of marine. 

The proportion which the United States had in the total 
trade of the islands in 1856, is shown by the following: 


Exports. Imports. Total. 
Total trade: ........ evecce ++ $670,824 $1,151,422 $1,822,246 
With the United States...... 249,704 919,406 1,169,110 


From this exhibit we find that in 1856 eighty per cent. of 
the imports into the Sandwich Islands were from the United 
Siates; and that 37 per cent. of the exports were to the 
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United States. The balance of trade in favor of the United 
States for the same year was $669,700. 

On the whole, the statistics published for 1856 show the 
trade of the islands in a more favorable and healthy condition 
than those of any previous year since 1850. The number of 
merchant and whedting vessels visiting the islands during the 
year has been less, and the importations into the islands were 
$230,000 less, while the exports show an increase of about 
$100,000 for the year. 

The total trade of the islands is shown by the following 
exhibit : 

Comparative View of the Commerce of the Sandwich Islands for ten 
years from the year 1847 to the year 1856, giving the totals for each 
year. 


Total Custom 
Year. Total Imports. Total Exports. House Receipts, 
Pies Stine. coca 0 sain $710,138 $264, 226 $48 ,801 
TOES. a cclccccccccces - 605,618 800 ,370 55,568 
i rer rer er 729,789 477 ,845 83,231 
2860. occ cewscve eoeees 1,035,058 783 ,052 121,506 
BOB «<0 vbwccde i060 086 1,823,821 691,231 160 , 602 
BOD Bccccoccccacccqece 759,868 638 , 395 113,091 
BOGS ss cece ctscacccsee 1,401,975 472,996 155,640 
BOGE os a send ces cv cnsiee 1,590,837 585,122 152,125 
pO eer b seme eniee 1,383,169 572,601 158,411 
1856....... Occcsecace 1,151,422 670,824 123,171 


The navigation of the Islands is shown for a period of ten 
years— 


Number National Merchant Vessels. Number 

Vessels, No. Tonnage. Whalers. 

WOON di cencuseaoeesonu 4 Mis) «aathees 167 
BNO cnren bias td obhae els 6 = eee 254 
SS ee er 12 eS Geen can 274 
RR ee 12 469 90,304 237 
ya Serer re 7 446 87,920 220 
BOOS cvcédccuvesdnebos 3 235 61,065 519 
RE 400th cons wbeanda 7 211 59,451 525 
BOE cc cncccscesennee 16 125 47 , 288 525 
BOOP: ceasvcccccsnseun - 18 154 51,304 468 
ROG i. «du s.0' ddin tanield 6:7 123 42,213 366 


The amount ot Oil and Bone exports for six years is enu- 
merated. 
OIL AND BONE TRANSHIPPED AT HONOLULU. 


Galls. Sperm. Galls. Whale. Lbs. Bone. 
BEER dilcclcaddbelivn va 104,362 909,379 901 ,604 
Pt ie ¢-aeehawee one 173,490 1,182,738 3,159,951 
a eee 175,896 8,787 ,348 2,020,264 
Sa sco dds TSE 156 ,484 1,683 ,922 1,179,678 
Bee er és cciteectsae - 109,308 1,436,810 827 , 954 
We 66is ceiktaieesed 121,294 1,641,579 1,074,942 


The ports of the Sandwich Islands combine much that is 
—s for refitting stations. Honolulu is the principal one 
and is too well known to need description. haina, the 
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second port of commercial importance, is not so well known, 
and a few extracts from the Polynecian, published at Hono- 
lulu, will be interesting : 

Lahaina (anciently called Zele, from the short stay of 
Chiefs there) is pleasantly located on the western shore of 
west Maui, and is in West long 156° 41’ and North lat. 24° 
51’ 50”. It may be considered as the second port of the Ha- 
waiin Islands, as, next to Honolulu, it is most generally fre- 
quented by the whaling fleet which touch at the Island in the 
spring and fall for recruits and refreshments. This town was 
selected by Kamehameha III. and his chiefs to be the seat of 
"ews of the group, and it continued such till the trou- 

lesome times of 1843, when he removed the royal residence 
to Honolulu. 

The anchorage being an open roadstead, vessels can always 
approach or leave it with any wind that blows. No pilot is 
needed here. Vessels generally approach through the chan- 
nel between Maui and Molokai, standing well over to Lanai, 
as far as the trade will carry them, then take the sea breeze, 
which sets in during the forenoon, and head for the town. 

The anchorage is about ten miles in extent along the shore, 
and from within a cable’s length of the reef in seven fathoms 
of water, to a distance of three miles out with some twenty- 
five fathoms, affording abundant room for as large a fleet as 
can ever be collected here. The holding ground with clear 
anchors, is considered good, though soniewhat rocky, and lit- 
tleor no danger is ever experienced, more than usual, where 
a number of ships congregate. 

As near as we can ascertain, the first whale ships that visit- 
ed these islands and touched at this port were the Bellina, 
Capt. Gardiner, and , Capt. Worth, which was somewhere 
about 1819. A few northwest traders touched from 1799 to 
the date above given, but that trade dropping off, the whaler 
became a welcome visitor. 

1842 Capt. John Stetson was appointed the first American 
Vice-Consular Agent at this port, and from the records kept 
in the consulate office we gather the following table of the 
number of ships touching at this port in the course of each 
year since that date. Most of the ships touched in the spring 
and again in the fall. The figures are the total arrivals for 





the years : 

EE ere ODES «oc cc senncsotcspsgentss 102 
Rn S60. dhs nsnen tears Cs 5 0s. 40nnbeesdateseucaes 110 
| RR Ss HF 291 | 1852.......00. beceustccmmesns 187 
BNE 90500 osedhshnmoonheeena B66 T TRE y sscnncsecegececcscnsenge 170 
BONE. li... UNS lows od Bb, ee eee oe 207 
IOs... 0970s consetn ce swssinns BUD | IDEG. 5. ce sessidvescvcceseduene 171 
IOUB., «aime 4s, Une sonedaanans tt 161 | 1856.......04. eoxeoers coonews, £32 
1849 eeereeer eter eeeeeete eereeee 155 
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To whale ships no port at the Islands offers better facilities 
for all their business (with the exception of heavy repairs) 
than does Lahaina. As it is on this island, and but a short 
distance, that the extensive potato fields are located that have 
furnished an almost inexhaustible supply for many years, and 
also the larger sugar plantations from which the best sugar 
and molasses are procured, and fine herds of cattle which dress 
up better than any beef slaughtered for market that can be 
produced on the group. 

The population of Lahiink is estimated at fifteen hundred, 
the foreign part of which will not probably exceed one to two 
hundred. The causes that have been at work depopulating 
the Islands have likewise tended to reduce the number here. 
“Years ago there was a hut under every bread fruit tree,” was 
the statement of an old man who has seen the four Kameha- 
mehas the rulers of the land. So far as local diseases, we are 
singularly free. The climate is unequaled; the mild, sea 
breezes temper the heat of the day, and the cool breeze of the 
night makes sleeping a luxury to be enjoyed. 





THE GREAT BASIN OF THE MISSISSIPPI. 


Tue most remarkable feature of America is the Basin of 
the Mississippi. As yet the popular-mind does not clearly 
comprehend its dimensions, and the understanding of its phys- 
ical characteristics is indistinct and vague. It is bisected 
through its centre by a supreme artery, which above St. Louis 
has received the name of the Missouri, and below the Missis- 
sippi river. This is 5,000 miles in length, and its surface a 
continuous inclined plane, descending seven inches in the mile. 
Into this central artery, as into a common trough, descend 
innumerable rivers comming from the great mountain chains 
of the continent. All of the immense area thus drained from 
a single basin, of which the mountains form the rim. It may 
also be called an amphitheatre, embracing 1,123,100 miles of 
surface. This has been, during the entediluvien ages, the bed 
of a great ocean, such as is now the Gulf of Mexico or the 
Mediterranean, above the surface of which the mountains pro- 
truded themselves as islands. Gradually filled up by the fil- 
tration of the water during countless ages, it has reached its 
present altitude above the other basins, over which the oceans 
now still roll, and into which the waters have retired. The 
“ Basin of the Mississippi” is, then, a pavement many thous- 
and feet in depth, formed by the sediment of the superincum- 
bent water, deposited strata upon strata, compressed by its 
weight and crystallized into rock by its chemical fermentation 
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and pressure. It is in exact imitation of this sublime process 
of the natural world that every housewife compresses the 
milk of her dairy into solid cheese and butter. It is therefore 
a homogeneous, undulating plain of the secondary or sedimen- 
tary formation, surmounted by a covering of soil from which 
springs the vegetation, as hair from the external skin of an 
animal. Through this coating of soil and into the surface 
strata of rock the descending fresh waters burrow their chan- 
nels, converging every where from the circumferent rim to 
the lowest level, and pass out to the sea. In this system, which 
is the same as the circulation of the blood in animal life, the 
Missouri river and the minutest rill that flows from a garden 
fountain has each its specific and conspicuous place. Hence 
the corresponding order in the undulations, the variety, and 
the complexity of contour in the surface and its vegetation. 
Such is this vast basin, whose transverse diameter is 2,500 
miles, and so simple, homogeneous, and clear is its system of 
geology and its waters. The vegetation and climate have the 
same order of arrangement, and more varied. These vary 
with the latitude, the distance from the ocean, and with the 
altitude. The insular site of New York City is upon the 
bank of the sea, is sixty feet elevated above the sea, and is con- 
stantly irrigated by the evaporation coming from the sea; it 
is in latitude 41° 30’ north. The plain of the South Pass is 
2,000 miles from the sea, is elevated 7,500 feet above the sea, has 
no vapors from the sea, but an atmosphere rainless and without 
dew ; it is in latitude 42° 30’ north. Such are the contrasts in 
the elements affecting climate and vegetation. Through the 
interval between these two extremes nature changes from one 
to the other by a graduation so delicate and uniform as to be 
scarcely sensible to a traveller who goes less than the whole 
distance. Yet to one who does so these changes are as palpa- 
ble upon the face of nature as are the diurnal alternations of 
light and darkness. The timber, the flora, and the grasses in- 
dicate the presence and absence of atmospheric irrigation as 
palpably as the sun indicates the day and the stars the night. 
All that portion of the Mississippi Basin lying between the 
Mississippi river and the Atlantic is densely timbered, except- 
ing only a portion of Indiana, Illinois, and Wisconsin ; so also 
are the States of Louisiana, Arkansas, and south Missouri. 
An irregular line from the head of Lake Erie, ranning towards 
the south and west into Texas, defines the cessation of the 
timber. Between this line and the sea exists a continuous for- 
est region, perpetually moistened by showers from the ocean. 
Beyond this line, and deeper into the continent, the upland 
ceases to nourish timber, which is replaced by luxurient an- 
nual grasses, though narrow lines of forest continue upon the 
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saturated bottoms of the rivers and in the islands. This is the 
prairie region of luxuriant annual grasses and soft arable soil, 
over which the fires annually sweep after the decay of ve 
tation. The termination of this belt is marked by an irregular 
line parallel to the first, where the rains cease and the timber 
entirely disappears. It is about four hundred and fifty miles 
in width, and within it artificial irrigation is not practiced nor 
necessary, it being every where soft, arable, and fertile. To 
this succeeds the immense rainless region onward to the moun- 
tains, exclusively pastoral, of a compact soil, coated with the 
dwarf Buffalo grass, without trees, and the abode of the abo- 
riginal cattle. That no desert does or can exist within this 
basin is manifest from the abundance and magnitude of the 
rivers, the uniform calcareous formation, the absence of a trop- 
ical sun, its longitudinal position across the temperate zone, 
and the greatness and altitude of the mountains on its western 
rim. The river system of the Mississippi Basin resembles a 
fan of palm leaf. The stem in the State of Louisiana rests in 
the gulf; above the affluent rivers converge to it from all parts 
of the compass. From the east come in the Homochitta, the 
Yazoo, the Ohio, the Illinois, and the Upper Mississippi. From 
the west the Red river, the Washita, the Arkansas, the White, 
St. Francis, and Osage rivers, the Kansas, the Triple Platte, 
the Eau qui Cours, and the Yellow Stone, all navigable rivers 
of great length and importance. These rivers present a con- 
tinuous navigable channel of twenty-two thousand five hundred 
miles, having forty-five thousand miles of shore, an amount 
of navigation and coast equal to the Atlantic ocean. 

The area of the Mississippi Basin classifies itself into one- 
and-a-half fifths of compactly growing forest, the same of prai- 
rie, and two-fifths of great plains. Through all of these the 
river system is ramified, as minutely complex as are the 
veins and arteries of the human system. 

The population is at present twelve millions. The capacity 
for population is indefinite. Comparison will illustrate this 
interesting fact. Society erects itself into empires in order to 
arrive at strenth, civilization, and permanence. The most per- 
fect example is the empire of the Romans, whose history we 
familiarly possess, complete, of its rise, culmination, and slow 
decline. This empire occupied and fused into one political 
and social system the Basin of the Mediterranean, whose area 
is 1,160,000 square miles. From out of this they never passed, 
except into the corner of Gaul and Britain, but restricted them- 
selves to the Mediteranean and Pontic seas, to the Nile, to the 
Danube, and to the Rhone. This empire, embracing the above 
area, contained under the Antonines 131,000,000 of population, 
and Rome itself, in the geographical centre, had a diameter of 

4 
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50 miles and 10,000,000 of inhabitants! But the area of this 
Basin is for the most part a salt-water waste, into which protrude 
the peninsular of Asia Minor, Greece, Italy and Spain, them- 
selves filled with mountain vertebra, and also a few islands. 
Space for habitations and the production of food is therefore 
scarce. The equivalent, with us, of this salt surface and rugged 
mountains, is every where an undulating, calcareous plain, uni- 
formly inhabitable and productive. The rivers surpass the sea 
for the freightage of commerce, and the front of land upon them 
exceeds the coast of the oceans in amount and accessibility. 
The Basin of the Mississippi will then more easily contain and 
feed ten times the population, or 1,310,000,000 of. inhabitants! 
If the calcareous plain extending to the Arctic Sea, the two 
maritime fronts, and the mountain formation be added, and 
the whole compared to Europe and Asia, 2,000,000,000 will 
easily find room—a population double the existing human race! 
This Basin is all within the Temperate Zone; but upon the 
shores of the gulf, at the level of the sea, tropical fruits, flow- 
ers, and vegetation are produced. On the high mountainslopes 
on the vegetation of the Arctic Zone. Between these are 
ound every kind of agricultural production, as we descend 
from the extremes to the the central medium. In position it 
is exactly central to the continent. Not far remote from the 
west bank of the Missouri river,in the bosom of romantic scen- 
ery and tertile prairie, is a spot where the Smokyhill and Re- 

ublican rivers, by their confluence, form the Kansas. This 
is the geographical centre at once of the North American con- 
tinent and of the Basin of the Mississippi. The circle des- 
cribed from this centre, with a radius to San Francisco, will 

ass through Vancouver on the Columbia, the port of Severn 

iver on THudson’s Bay, through Quebec, through Boston, 
througn Havana, Vera Oruz, and the City of Mexico. With 
a radius to the 49th degree, a circle will pass through Mobile, 
New Orleans, and Matagorda. This spot is therefore the geo- 
grapnice! centre of the North American continent and of the 

asin of the Mississippi, both at once. It is also equally the 
centre of the American Union, as it is now blocked into exist- 
ing States and into prospective States, to occupy sites in the 
now-existing Territories! Moreover, it is equi-distant from and 
exactly in the middle between the two halves of the human 
family, poring | concentrated; the one half Christians, occu- 
pying Western Europe, to the number of 259,000,000 of pop- 
ulation; the other half Pagans, occupying Oriental Asia and 
Polynesia, to the number of 650,000,000? Europe has all the 
outlets of its inland seas and rivers towards the west, debouch- 
ing on to our Atlantic front, towards which its whole surface 
slopes. Asia similarly presents to our Pacific front an Orten- 
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tal slope, containing her great rivers, the densest masses of 
her population, and detached islands of great area, dense pop- 
ulation and infinite‘production. The distance from the Euro- 
pean to the Asian shores, (from Paris to Pekin,) travelling 
straight by the continous river line of the Potomac, Ohio, 
Missouri, Platte, and Snake rivers, and across the two oceans, 
is only ten thousand geographical miles. This straight line is 
the axis of the temperaté zone of the Northern Hemisphere 
of the globe, thirty-three degrees in width, which contains 
four-fifths of the land, nine-tenths of the people, and all the 
white races, commercial activity and industry of the civilized 
world. When, therefore this interval of North America shall 
be filled up, the affiliation of mankind will be accomplished, 
proximity recognized, the distraction of intervening oceans 
and equatorial heats cease, the remotest nations be grouped 
together and fused into one universal and convenient system 
of immediate relationship. 

Such are some of the extraordinary attractions presented to 
mankind, as a social mass, by the position and configuration 
of the Mississippi Basin. There is another and superlative 
prospective view. This presents itself in contrasting the phy- 
sical configuration of North America with the other conti- 
nents. 

Europe, the smallest in area of the continents, culminates 
in its centre into the icy masses of the Alps. From the gla- 
ciers, where all the great rivers have their sources, they de- 
scend the declivities and radiate to the different seas. The 
Danube flows direetly east to the Pontic sea; the Po to the 
Adriatic; the Rhone to the sea of Lyons; the Rhine north to 
the German sea. Walled off by the Pyrenean and Carpathian 
mountains, divergent and isolated, are the Tagus, the Elbe, 
and other single rivers, affluents of the Baltic, the Atlantic, 
the Mediterranean, and the Pontic seas. Descending from 
common radiant points and diverging every way from one 
another, no intereommunication exists among the rivers of 
Europe towards their sources; navigation is petty and feeble; 
art and commerce have never, during thirty centuries, united 
so many small valleys remotely isolated by impenetrable bar- 
riers. Hence upon each river dwells a distinct people, dif- 
fering from all the rest in race, language, religion, interests, 
and habits. Though often politically amalgamated by con- 
quest, they again relapse into fragments from innate geograph- 
ical incoherence. Religious creeds and diplomacy form no 
more enduring bond. The history of these nations is a story 
of perpetual war, of mutual extermination, an appalling dra- 
matic catologue of a few splendid tyrannies crushing multitu- 
dinous millions of submissive and unchronicled serfs. 
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Exactly similar to Europe, though grander in size of popu- 
lation, is Asia. From the stupendons eentral barrier of the 
Himalayas run the four great rivers of China due east, to dis- 
charge themselves under the rising sun; towards the south 
run the rivers of Cochin China, the Ganges, and the Indus; 
towards the west the rivers of the Caspian ; and north, throuh 
Siberia to the Artic sea, many rivers of the first magnitude. 
During fifty centuries, as now, the Alps and Himalaya moun- 
tains have proved insuperable barriers to.the amalgamation 
of the nations around their bases and dwelling in the valleys 
that radiate from their slopes. The continents of Africa and 
South America, as far as we are familiar with the details of 
their surfaces, are even more than these perplexed into dislo- 
cated fragments. 

In contrast the interior of North America presents towards 
heaven an expanded bowl, to receive and fuse into harmony 
whatsoever enters within its rim. So each of the other con- 
tinents, presenting a bowl reversed, scatter every thing from 
a past apex into radiant distraction. Political societies 
and empires have in all ages conformed themselves to these 
emphatic geographical facts. This democratic republican em- 
vire of North America is then predestined to expand and fit 
itself to the continent ; to centrol the oceans on either hand, 
and eventually the continents beyond them. Much is uncer- 
tain, yet through all the vicissitudes of the future this mnch 
of eternal truth is discernible. In geography, the antithesis 
of the old world ; in society, we are and will be the reverse. 
Our North America will rapidly accumulate a population 
equalling that of the rest of the world combined: a people 
one and indivisible, identical in manners, language, customs, 
and impulse; preserving the same civilization, the same re- 
ligion ; imbued with the same opinions, and having the same 
political liberties. Of this we have two illustrations now un- 
der our eye—the one passing away, the other advancing. 
The aboriginal Indian race, amongst whom, from Darien to 
the Esquimaux, and from Florida to Vancouver’s Island, ex- 
ists a perfect identity in hair, complexion, features, religion, 
stature, and language ; and, Poere § in the instinctive fusion, 
into one language and into one new race of immigrant Ger- 
mans, English, Norwegians. Celts, and Italians, a indi- 
vidualities are obliterated in a single generation. 

Thus the perpetuity and destiny of our sacred Union find 
their conclusive proof and illustration in the bosom of nature. 
The political storms that periodically rage are but the clouds 
and sunshine that give variety to the atmosphere and checker 
our history as we march. The possession of the basin of the 
Mississippi, thus held in unity by the American people, is a 
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crowning mercy. Viewed alone in its wonderful position and 
capacity among the continents and the nations; viewed, also, 
as the dominating part of the great calcareous plain formed 
of the conterminous basin of the Mississippi, St. Lawrence, 
Hudson’s Bay, and Mackenzie, the amphitheatre of the world, 
here is supremely, indeed, the most magnificent dwelling- 
place marked out by God for man’s abode. 

Behold, then, rising now, as in the future, the empire which 
industry and self-government create. The growth of half a 
century, hewed out of the wilderness—its weapons, the axe 
and plough ; the tactics, labor and energy ; its soldiers, free 
and equal citizens. Behold the oracular goal to which our 
eagles march, and whither the phalanx of our States and peo- 
ple moves harmoniously on to plant a hundred States and 
consummate their civic greatness. 





NOTES ON THE EARLY TIMES OF LOUISIANA. 
NO. II. 


In 1729, the Chickasaws, instigated by the British in Caro- 
lina, determined on the extinction of the French in Louisiana. 
They engaged all the other tribes with them except the Illi- 
nois, Arkansas, and Tunicas, from whom they concealed their 
designs. Even the Choctaws were partially gained over. 
This movement was precipitated by the ill conduct of Chepar, 
commandant at Fort Rosalie, who had resorted to violence to 
obtain possession of a tract of land belonging to a Natchez. 
The Natchez, now incensed, became principles, and not auxili- 
aries. Messengers were sent to all the tribes to produce uni- 
formity of action. A woman discovered the plot, and re- 
vealed it to the French, who disbelieved it. Deceived by the 
artifice of this woman, the movement was begun before the 
time agreed upon. The attack was made at 9 o’clock, and 
before noon 200 of the French were massacred, and 92 wo- 
men and 155 children were made prisoners. The negroes 
were not injured, All the property was ransacked, and the 
negroes employed in bringing out plunder, the Indians keep- 
ing up revels whilst the liquor lasted. In this slaughter the 
Yazous united. 

Dutrelan, missionary of the Arkansas, in this massacre nar- 
rowly escaped from the Yazous, and floated by the Natchez, 
continually pursued and fired at, but escaping with incredible 
dangers. He floated down the river, expecting that ever 
French inhabitant as far as the Balize had been destroyed. 
Near Tunica Bayou, however, he came upon a party of 
French from Point Coupé, Bayou Sara, and Manchac. They 
were taken on board and carried to New Orleans, 
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Perrier, in command of the French, on receiving news of 
the disaster, sent at once to France for troops, and also emis- 
saries to the Indian allies. The houses in and near the city 
were put in a state of defence, and vessels were sent up as 
far as Bayou Tunica to afford succor. A ditch surrounded 
the city, and guards were placed at the corners. There were 
then small forts at the Tchapatoulas, Cannes Brules, German 
coast, Manchac, and Pt. Coupé. 

Three hundred soldiers and three hundred militia were sent 
against the Indians under the Chevalier De Loubois, Perrier 
remaining at home from apprehension that the negroes, 2,000 
strong in the colony, might make cause with the Indians. The 
country militia jomed Lubois. . An officer, Mispleix, being 
sent in advance, was burnt by the savages. 

Lesseur, who had gone to the Choctaws, brought back two 
hundred warriors. They fell upon the Natchez by surprise, 
bringing away 60 oe and 18 prisoners, liberating 2 French- 
men, 51 women and children, and 106 negroes. Lubois, com- 
ing up with his strong force, commenced the seige of the 
Natchez, who had entrenched; but from the impatience of 
his Indian allies, and the desperate resistance encountered, 
came early to a treaty, in which the Natchez surrendered the 
remaining prisoners. Three negroes were given to the Choc- 
taws, who burnt them, thus inspiring a horror of the Indians 
among them. 

The people of New Orleans offered kind asylum to the 
French of the Natchez, and opened their houses to them. 

The Chickasaws received the remnant of the Natchez, and 
endeavored to get the Illinois to join them in hostility, which 
they refused. ‘The Arkansas also remained true; but a little 
tribe just below the city, the Chouachas, were rather inhu- 
hamly given up by the French, who distrusted them, to the 
negroes, who made indiscriminate slaughter of both sexes. 

The French pursued the Natchez, and encamping opposite 
Bayou Manchac, under Perrier, numbered 700. At Red river 
150 Tunicas joined them; but the Arkansas, who were to have 
been of the expedition, tired of waiting for the French, had 
returned home. Ascending Red and Black rivers, the army, 
a thousand strong, came in front of the enemy’s forts, on 
which a vigorous assault was made; but from the remissness 
of the French, which their Indian allies did not forgive, the 
enemy at last escaped in the night, leaving in the Taide of 
the French 427 prisoners, including the Great Sun. They 
were all embarked for New Orleans, and sold as slaves to 
Hispaniola. The war, however, was not at end, for many of the 
Natchez were still with the Chickasaws, Yazous, Coroas, etc. 

Grieved by their losses and expenses, the Company gladly 
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surrendered their charter to the King on the 10th of April, 
1732, retroceding their property, lordship, jurisdiction, ete. 
The commerce of Louisiana was now made free to all the 
King’s subjects. Thus ended the power of the Company, af- 
ter fourteen years’ control, during which the settlements had 
greatly increased in strength. large plantation with 100 
slaves existed opposite New Orleans, and some cottages lined 
both sides of the German coast. Indigo and tobacco had 
been added to rice as products; the forests yielded timber 
for export—wheat and corn came from the Illinois. A brisk 
trade with the Indians was conducted, justice was regularly 
administered, clergy and churches were in all the settlements; 
a convent and a if esuit society were established. The white 
population was raised from 700 to 5,000, and the black from 
200 to 2,000. It cannot be denied, says Martin, that whilst 
Louisiana was part of the dominions of France, it never pros- 
penvt but during the fourteen years of the Company’s privi- 


ege. 
he King paid to the Company about $60,000 for their 
perty, which consisted of some goods in warehouses, a plan- 
tation opposite the city, partly improved as a brickyard, on 
which was 260 negroes. The negroes were valued at $163 
each. The new Council was to consist of the Governor Gen- 
eral of New France, Governor and Commissary of Louisiana, 
King’s Lieutenants, and the town Major of New Orleans, 
six Counsellors, an Attorney General, and a Clerk. St. Denis, 
at Natchitoches, nearly completed the destruction of the 
Natchez, who had attacked him, and the remnant were incor- 
porated with the Chickasaws, by this time open enemies of 
the French. 

Some of the negroes who were now with the Natchez en- 
deavored to force an insurrection. They succeeded in enti- 
cing the negroes of the plantations of the coast, and a plot was 
formed for a descent upon New Orleans, and its entire destrue- 
tion. It was revealed by a negro woman, and the ringleaders 
were broken on the wheel or hung. 

The King freed from duties the exports to or imports from 
the colony of Louisiana, and Uedered a military force to be 
kept there of 800 men. Commerce ‘ienaibanale was stimu- 
lated. 

In 1734 Bienville returned to Louisiana as Governor, and 
Perrier returned to France. By the new arrangement about 
30 soldiers were to receive furlough every year, and a grant 
of land; they then became farmers, and many of their descend- 
ants are now persons of wealth and respectability. 

Money being scarce, cards were struck with the King’s 
arms, and signed by the Comptroller of Marine at New Orleans, 
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for sums varying from 6} cents up to about $5, and made a 
legal tender. e larger ones were signed by the Governor, 
and Ordonateur. 

In 1736 Bienville prepared a grand expedition to take the 
Natchez from the hands of the Shickasawe, who had refused 
to give them up, and who continued their depredations. 

D’Artaguette was ordered to bring down his men from the 
Illinois ; the Choctaws were engaged by bribes to take part. 
Bienville, with the force from ‘New Orleans, etc., embarked 
on the Bayou St. John in 30 boats, and as many large pirogues, 
reaching Fort Conde on the 10th of March. They left this 
point on the 4th of April, and reached the Tombeckbee on 
the 20th. The Choctaws came up to the number of 1,200, 
but much time was lost in various delays. Having reached 
at last the settlement of the Chickasaws, Bienville formed in 
regular square and approached. The British flag was over 
the fort, and several Englishmen were discovered with the 
Indians. The Chickasaws were in a strong fort surrounded 
with palisades with loop-holes, from which an incessant fire 
was poured. Over the palisades a covering of thick plank 
and earth was impenetrable to the grenade. The French, 
though gallantly attacking, having no protection, were obliged 
to fall back, losing many of the best officers, and a large num- 
ber of men in killed or wounded. The retreat of the French 
was continued to the river, where the Choctaws were dis- 
missed, whilst Bienville with his forces returned to Fort 
Condé and the Bayou St. John. This was not the end of the 
mishap, for the brave young D’Artaguette, with his force 
from Port Chartres, and 1,200 Choctaws, had come down to 
meet Bienville as ordered. The impatience of the Indian 
allies forced him into the combat, and acting gallantly, and 
on the eve of victory over the Chickasaws, he was shot down. 
The Choctaws took to flight on the fall of their leader, and 
D’Artaguette and his men were taken prisoners and soon after 
cruelly burnt by slow fires, the Chickasaws having then heard 
of the defeat of Bienville’s party. 

In 1739-40 another expedition against the Chickasaws was 
arranged under forces which descended the river from Cana- 
da and the Illinois, and ascended from New Orleans. The 
rendezvous was not far from Memphis, and Bienville found 
himself at the head of 1,200 whites, and double that number 
of Indians and blacks. Six months were wasted here, during 
which disease ravaged the Canadians, and a famine came 
on. A small part were fit for action, who marched against 
the Chickasaws under Celeron, who found the Indians prepared 
to treat for peace. They came into the rendezvous, smoked 
the calumet, made protestations of future devotion, and gave 
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up the Englishmen among them. The forces were then with- 
drawn to their several stations, Bienville acquiring no glory. 
It is difficult to understand how more could have been 
expected than from the expedition up the Mobile river, which 
went at once to the enemy’s stronghold, whilst this was liable 
to be wasted by long marches. 

The disappearance of the metals from the issue of card money 
caused an emission of ordonances or bills of credit, which, 
though not a legal tender, became objects of commerce. They 
were followed by treasury notes, which came into circulation. 
These soon depreciated in the market, and gave rise, says Mar- 
tin, to an agiotage injurious to commerce and agriculture. 

A hurricane destroyed the rice crops, it being a chief arti- 
cle of use; but flour came down from Illinois. That country 
also sent corn, bacon, hams, beef, wax, cotton, leather, tobaeco, 
lead, copper, wool, poultry, ete. The winter of 1748 was so 
severe that all the orange trees were killed, an event, says 
Martin, which is the first on record.. 

In 1751 a ship brought from the Island of Hispaniola, to the 
Jesuits, some sugar cane, in order to try the experiment of its 
culture. A number of negroes acquainted with it were 
brought over. The canes were planted on the Jesuits’ lands, 
in the upper part of the city. This plantation had hitherto 
produced myrtle wax, and indigo. The same year sixty poor 
girls came over and were married to soldiers. Land and a 
couple of cows were allotted to each. 

The Marquis de Vaudreuil being Governor, informed the 
King of the difficulties of keeping up plantations on the river 
on account of expensive levees, and thought they ought not 
to extend below English turn until the lands were sufficiently 
raised. 

A Colapissa Indian offered his life for that of hisson. This 
instance of affection was made the subject of a tragedy by Le 
Blanc de Villeneuve. This performance, says Martin, is the 
only dramatic work which the Republic of letters owes to 
Louisiana. 

In 1754 two French deserters were broken on the wheel at 
New Orleans, and a third, a Swiss, according to the laws of 
their nation, was sawed in two in a coffin. 

In 1756 Acadia being ceded to England, the French inhab- 
itants refused to take the oath of allegiance in the form sub- 
mitted, and some of them being taken afterwards under the 
French flag in Canada, the English Government came to the 
resolution of removing them from the country, as British sub- 
jects would not emigrate there sufficient to give the pre- 
dominance. Despoiled of everything, their fields laid waste, 
these unhappy exiles were scattered over the Atlantic pro- 
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vinees, being sent off in small divisions. They refused the 
offers that were made by the English to settle with them, and 
came in large numbers to Louisiana. The levee of New 
Orleans was thronged. They were received, as those from 
the Natchez, with tenderness and hospitality ; all classes unit- 
ed in the charity; a tract of land was allotted to each family, 
with farming utensils and King’s rations. They settled on 
the river on both sides above the Germans, and gave rise to 
the Acadian coast. On the fall of Canada other settlers came 
from there to the same neighborhood, and others again went 
into the prairies, and began the settlement of Attakapas, Ope- 
lousas, and Avoyelles. 

The Colonial treasurer was ordered to receive paper secu- 
rities which were being discredited, and give in turn certiti- 
cates, in order to their ultimate redemption by France. 

In 1759 the law against the Jews was attempted to be en- 
forced by confiscating their effects. It was prevented by 
Kerlerec, the Governor, whose course was not approved in 
France. 

In 1763, by the treaty of Paris, France ceded to Great Bri- 
tain the river and fort of Mobile, and everything on the left 
side of the river Mississippi except the town and Island of 
New Orleans. Navigation of the Mississippi to be free to both 
countries. Inhabitants to be given eighteen months to sell out 
and retire if they please. The same treaty gives England all 
the possessions of Spain east and southeast of the pee i 
except New Orleans. A secret treaty had been previously 
signed at Paris, by which all of Louisiana west of the Missis- 
sippi and New Orleans was ceded to Spain. Thus France had 
not a foot of territory in North America. 

The property of the Jesuits sold in 1763 for $180,000, the 
being expelled from the province under a decree of Council. 

The territory acquired by Great Britain adjoining Louis- 
iana was put into a province called West Florida, and ex- 
tended from the Mississippi to Apalachicola river. Detach- 
ments took possession of Forts Conde, Toulouse, Baton Rouge, 
and the Natchez. 

British vessels now visit the Mississippi, anchoring opposite 
the city of Lafayette, where citizens came to trade with them. 
The wants of the colony justified the illegal traffic, which 
was very advantageous. The first news of the cession to 
Spain came to D’Abadie in a letter of the King, in which he 
is advised, on the arrival of the Spanish officers, to withdraw 
all the French troops, and all persons desirous of going away, 
and give them a passage to France or the West Indies. The 
King hopes that Spain will allow curates and missionaries to 
continue their functions, and preserve their rights, and that the 
Councils will administer justice according to the present laws. 
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The intelligence was received with alarm and sorrow, and 
it was hoped to prevent the cession. The planters were invi- 
ted to send delegates to New Orleans to remonstrate and sup- 

licate. The meeting was largely attended. The most prom- 
inent members were Lafreniere, Attorney General; Doucet, 
lawyer; Villere, Chevalier D’Arensbourg, Jean Milhet, the 
wealthiest merchant of New Orleans, Joseph Milhet, his 
brother, St. Maxent, Lachaise, Marquis, Garie, Mozent, 
Mazange, Poupet, Boisblanc, Grandmaison, Lalande, Lessas- 
sier, Braud, Kernion, Carrere, and Dessalles. 

Lafreniere addressed the convention eloquently, propos- 
ing that an embassy should be sent to France entreating that 
some arrangement be made to prevent the separation of Lou- 
isiana from its parent stock. ¢ proposal was carried with 
unanimity, as was also the appointment of Jean Milhet to the 
mission. It failed, however, though Milhet saw Bienville in 
France, who favored the cause. 

A few planters at this time came in from North Carolina, 
and settled just above Baton Rouge, (the present Feliciana,) 
and the French of the Illinois retired west of the Mississippi, 
where they begun the settlement of St. Louis. The British 
established a post at Manchac, their southwesternmost posses- 
sion. 

The success of Dubreuil induced Destrehan and others to 
erect sugar mills, mostly below New Orleans, and a ship load 
of sugar was sent to France in 1765, the first export of that 
article. 

The fond hopes of the inhabitants were dispelled by an ad- 
dress from Don Antonio De Ulloa, who had arrived in Ha- 
vana from Spain, being sent as Governor of Louisiana. He 
landed in New Orleans in the fall of 1766, but declined at 
first to exhibit his powers until the arrival of Spanish soldiers. 

The census of 1766 showed in Louisiana 1,893 men capable 
of bearing arms, 1,044 marriageable women, 1,375 bays, 
1,244 girls—total, 5,556, with as many blacks. This year the 
yellow fever visited the province. 

Ulloa sends companies to build a fort below Manchac, 
another below Natchez, a third on the left side of Red river, 
between the Black and Mississippi. 

On the 18th of January, 1768, the river below New Or- 
leans was frozen for several yards on both sides. The orange 
trees were again destroyed. 

Another convention at New Orleans, headed by Lafreniere, 
as before, and the Milhets, drew a memorial, which was circu- 
lated through the province, praying for the ejection of Ulloa 
and his officers. Five hundred and fifty names were signed. 
The Convention, under the influence of Foucault, threatened 
Ulloa, who had not showed his powers, with prosecution, 
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as disturbing the peace; but he pretended that Aubry had 
given him possession at the Balize, which Aubry corrobora- 
ted, but no one believed. Aubry being obsequious to Ulloa, 
fell himself into contempt. The French believed that the 
cession was but a political ruse for State purposes, and not 
serious. They even endeavored to get the British in West 
Florida to side with them in the event of resistance to Spain. 

Lafreniere supported the memorial of the people in a pat- 
riotic speech, giving the instance of the American Colonies 
in their resistance, and that of Burgundy, which, having been 
ceded similarly, the nobles declared the province could not 
be separated, and that if the King deserted them they would 
resort toarms. The Council ordered Ulloa to show his powers 
in one month, or depart, and the inhabitants armed themselves. 
He soon departed, a bachanalian party cutting the- cables of 
his vessel after he had embarked. 

Another mission to France was determined on, and entrusted 
to St. Lette, a merchant of Natchitoches, and Lesassier, a mem- 
ber of the Supreme Council. The Duke of Choiseuil told 
them it was too late, as Spain had sent a large force to take 
possession. They, however, obtained an arrangement of the 
currency for their relief, the last act of France. 

On the 23d of July, 1769, 4,500 soldiers arrived at the Balize 
under Don Alexander O’Reilly, dissipating all illusions on the 
score of the cession. He wrote to Aubry, who convened the 
people and read the letter. Whereupon they resolved for an- 
swer that they would all leave the province, and asked two 
years todoitin. O’Reilly received the committee generously, 
promising everything, and an amnesty for the past. This paci- 
fied them somewhat, and the planters who had taken arms 
under Villiere came down to the city. 

On the 18th of August, at 3 o’clock, P. M., O’Reilly landed. 

The exports of the last year of the French possession of 
Louisiana were— 
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We concede that the North has made greater progress in 
literature, science, and art than the South. It would be un- 
candid to deny so obvious a fact; but this relative dispropor- 
tion is not so great as Northern men claim; nor is the value of 
Northern literature at all commensurate with the laudations 
so lavishly, and with so little discrimination bestowed upon 
it. The truth is, all the contributions made by the United 
States to the world of letters might be obliterated without 
leaving any profound gulf. These contributions might be 
compared to copper coins which, though bulky and numerous, 
represent but a small relative value. 

here are some few authors in the country of genuine worth, 
(probably half a dozen,) but the great mob of book-makers 
have as little merit as they have large pretensions. Even 
Irving and Coopiér are but imitators of Addison, Goldsmith, 
and Walter Scott. No man in his senses could seriously as- 
sume for Bancroft and Prescott, equality with Macaulay and 
Arnold, to speak only of recent historians. Hildreth and 
Motley could hardly be put into rivalry with Grote, Thirlwall, 
or Allison. Emerson is but a paltry copy of Carlyle. Long- 
fellow and Bryant are respectable poets, but by no means 
great ones. They are probably equal to the third or fourth 
class of British poets of the present century, not to profane 
the names of the mighty bards of times past, by even the in- 
timation of acomparison. Yet, these are esteemed the great- 
est names in American literature. Besides those last named, 
there is a host of poetasters who drink at the muddy fountains 
of the New England Helicon, whose only chance for immor- 
tality is admission into the pages of some future Macflenoe 
or Dunciad. The Spragues, the Danas, the Lowells, and the 
Whittiers may go down to posterity side by side with Tate 
and Settle, Cottle and Shadwell, but in no other connection.” 

There is an immense number of authors at the North, if all 
who write books are to be dignified with that name. In fact, 
the most malignant form of the cacoethes scribendi seems to 
have seized upon the people of that region. Every traveller 
with even the rudiments of a polite education, who makes a 
flying trip abroad, gives the result of his experience, and ob- 
servation in a printed book. Every divine who has preached 
year after year to sleepy congregations, makes a collection of 
1is sermons and inflicts them on the public. Each petty pro- 
fessor or village school master thinks it necessary to make some 
new compilation of history, natural philosophy, or chemistry, 
or to enlighten the world with a treatise on grammar, geogra- 
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phy, orarithmetic. Politicians in Congress even, carefully col- 
ect the speeches made to inattentive ears, and put them forth 
as specimens of oratory. Individuals of every profession and 
in every walk of life, of every sex and condition, if they find 
no other mode of communicating with the public, print col- 
lections of their private correspondence, that ak so per- 
fect of epistolary style may not be lost te the world. Such 
are the materials of which the large mass of Northern litera- 
ture is made up. This is the foundation for the clamorous 
boasting with which our ears are dinned about Northern 
superiority over the illiterate and barbarous South! 

Although, the general character of the literature of the 
United States be as above represented, yet the productions of 
political literature given by them to the world, will favorably 
compare with the best of that of any people, ancient or modern. 
The nature of our institutions, our manners, and habits, and 
our inclinations, peculiarly fit us to excel in this important 
department of letters, and here the Southegg mind has achieved 
its most signal triumphs. The political writings of Jefferson, 
Madison, and Calhoun have never been surpassed. If this 
were the proper place it might easily be demonstrated, that 
the Federal Government was chiefly formed, and direction 
given to its policy at every important period of our history 

y Southern statesmen, that Southern oratory and Southern 
diplomacy have accomplished more than a proportionate 
share for the permanent honor and glory of our common 
country. Of formal treatises on Government and political 
philosophy, the South has not so many as the North. The 
expression of Southern thought on these subjects is to be 
found, in a large measure, in the occasional essay, the fugitive 
speech, or the still more fugitive newspaper article, in most 
cases, thrown off at a heat, instead of being carefully elabora- 
ted. Too much of our mental wealth and resources has been 
wasted in this desultory way. 

The most illiberal Ravinia could scarcely deny that 
Southern orators, diplomats, statesmen, and generals have 
added as much, to say the least, to the national reputation as 
those from their own section. And whatever of glory attaches 
to the American name in the estimation of other nations, is 
not on account of our achievements in poetry, philosophy, or 
the fine arts. If the North is superior to the South in these 
latter, at all events, it is but a superiority where only medi- 
ocrity at best, has been attained. The knowledge of this fact, 
for fact it is, ought to abate somewhat the lordly airs of our 
Northern brethren, if brethren they can longer be called. 

While, then, we do not claim that Southern authors are en- 
titled to be placed in the front rank with the great English 
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masters, yet we do claim that they are highly respectable in 
point both of numbers and ability. It is only necessary to 
mention a few of them. 

Poe, if not the very first of American poets—in our opinion 
Jacile princeps—cannot be denied by any just and discrimi- 
nating Northern man, full equality, at least, with the best of 
them. Pinkney, Meek, Paul Hayne, Grayson, (author of Zhe 
Hireling and the Slave, Barron Hope, and P. P. Cooke, are 
certainly no mean names in the American Parnassus, and they 
have stretched as bold a wing into the regions of poesy as 
contemporary Northern bards. In the department of Fiction, 
shine conspicuously the names of Gilmore Sims, Kennedy, 
Dr. Bird, J. Esten Cooke, Mrs. Terhune, (author of Alone, 
Moss Side, &c.,) and Tucker. The two first of these are pro- 
bably as well known at home and abroad as any names in 
American literature. In Biography, Marshal, Wirt, and Ken- 
nedy, need fear nothing by being placed in rivalry with North- 
ern writers in the same field. ulloed Kennedy’s Life of Wirt 
may be pronounced, we think, without undue assumption, the 
chef @aeuvre of America in the interesting department of 
biographical literature. 

Mr. Calhoun’s Treatises on Government and on the Consti- 
tution of the United States, published in the first volume of 
his collected works, is, without doubt, the ablest contribution 
made by the United States to the political literature of our 
language. These treatises were never revised, nor even di- 
vided into chapters and sections by their distinguished author ; 
but, spite of carelessness, every word is solid bullion, and 
every sentence expresses thought, at once novel and profound, 
clothed in the aptest and most appropriate phraseology. 
Grimké, Tucker, and Upshur, too, have written valuable trea- 
tises upon Government, to say nothing of Madison, Jefferson, 
and hosts of occasional writers who would have deeply im- 
pressed themselves upon the literature of the times, if their 
thoughts wasted in periodicals had been digested into some 
more permanent form. 

In moral and social science, the works of Prof. Dew, of 
Prof. Bledsoé, of George Fitzhugh, and of Dr. Smith, of Ran- 
dolph Macon College, each wa all of them are eminentl 
suggestive, philosophical, rofound, and logical. The Nort 
has given to the world nothing superior upon these subjects. 

As an essay and review writer, the merits of Legare are so 
supereminent that no American can be placed in competition 
with him even. None but the most bigoted Bostonian of the 
most illiberal clique can deny the genius, the eloquence, the 
learning, the polish, and the perfect mastery, both of matter 
and of style, instinct in every page of Legaré. 
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In general Literature, the delightful volumes of Baldwin 
have left their impress upen thousands. No man who has 
read the treatise upon the Latin language by Gessner Harri- 
son, of the University of Virginia, would deny to its author 
the most profound scholarship, not the flippant and superficial 
scholarship of a plagiarizing Anthon, but rather that of the 
great German writers and commentators upon the classics. 

In Art, Washington Allston, a native of the South, although 
a resident of the North, has achieved his place as a painter 
second to none which this country has yet given birth to. 
Chapman and Galt too, are not unknown to fame. This list 
might easily be extended, but enough has been said to show 
that the South has no reason to st head in shame when 
compared with the North even on the score of literary cul- 
ture. 

It is worse than folly for Southern authors to expect justice 
from Northern criticism—it would be madness to expect other 
than insult and ribaldry from New England. It is a part of 
a studied and persistent policy to discourage and depreciate 
all literary effort at the South, a policy the offspring at once 
of vanity and of deadly hate. Unfortunately, from various 
causes, New England has come to be regarded by other 
nations as the literary exponent of American thought, and her 
judgments concerning American authors are accepted by 
them without inquiry or examination. There is a morbid 
jealousy in New England of all literary excellence in any 
part of the country, outside of her own narrow limits. What 
then can the South expect from the tender charities of critics 
who view all her productions through the spectacles of a 
rampant and intolerant sectionalism. Bigotry and exclusive- 
ness are the characteristics of the New England mind equally 
in literature as in politics, and in religion. It has even become 
the fashion now to ignore the existence of Southern authors, 
or if mentioned at all, they are spoken of only in terms of 
unmeasured contempt or gross page i Such a line of 
policy steadily adhered to has bad the effect, to a certain ex- 
cent, of discouraging Southern literature, but the last few 
years have given hopeful indications of greatly increased 
mental activity in the South, and of a corresponding literary 
expression of that activity. Southern books are beginning to 
be better reflexes of Southern thought, Southern feeling, 
Southern manners, customs, and peculiarities, and, in short, 
to be more “racy of the soil” than formerly. All literature 
which has any value is instinct with nationalism, the more 
intense the better. Imitation is always weak and feeble, and 
when too servile, emasculates the mind and deprives it of its 
manly strength. The Roman literature was but an imitation 
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of the Greek, the French Dramatic and later Italian, of the 
ancient classic. In England, Germany, and Spain, on the 
contrary, literature sprung up a vigorous and hardy plant 
fresh from its native soil. It is not unfair to say, that in the 
latter, there is far more of boldness, of originality, of fer- 
tility, and exuberance than in the former. So too, New Eng- 
land literature is but a copy of that of Old England. The 
Yankee dwarf attempts to wear the clothes of the British 
giant, and cuts a most sorry figure. 

Let us then encourage any tendency which may appear in 
Southern letters to reflect the modes of thought, the habits of 
mind, or any of the peculiarities of our character, our institu- 
tions, and our local history, and in a few years we shall have 
a literature, the influence of which will be deeply and widely 
felt, and which will make its impress upon the opinions of the 
world. 

Norr.—It may be that in the above we have spoken harsh- 
ly of the sectional and sectarian spirit of New England, yet 
we would be unjust did we not make large exceptions in favor 
of a numerous class of just and even generous and liberal 
men of comprehensive and sagacious minds, who despise as 
heartily as we do the narrowness and bigotry which would 
claim intellectual supremacy for themselves, and deny the 
existence of literary merit in the authors of the hated and 
slandered South. 

This class of men unfortunately is too small to control New 
England sentiment, but they deserve the more credit for the 
manliness and courage with which they defy the prevailing 
prejudices of their section. It is the duty of the South to 
make suitable recognition on all proper occasions of the ser- 
vices rendered by these generous men, and to be careful not 
to confound them with the mass of her traducers. 





PHYSICAL EDUCATION AT THE SOUTH, 


We have elsewhere noticed the project now on foot for the 
ares of erecting a Sonthern University, in order to estab- 
ish a par with similar institutions which have been so benefi- 
cial to the Northern States, and also in the deplorable event 
of the dissolution of the Union, that the sons of the South 
may not be compelled to leave their own country to acquire 
the education and accomplishments which are, for the most 
part, to be obtained at the.Northern colleges only. We hope 
that this step, in the right direction, will be undertaken calmly 
and efficiently, and that all the ground of reflection and expe- 
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rience will be thoroughly gone over and rigidly examined, 
for to our mind there as not yet been erected a university, 
which has not among the component parts of its order, some 
ingredient which experience has not eventually proved to be 
an important error, and from which our Southern colleges are 
least of all exempt. 

It has often struck us with astonishment that the collegiate 
institutions and large elementary schools of this country have 
not considered gymnastic exercises with the attention which 
such a branch of education, exerting so powerful an influence 
upon the future career of the student, seems to require—a 
branch of education which has received the greatest care in 
Europe, but which should be required yet more in this coun- 
try, where nine-tenths of the students settle down to a seden- 
tary profession, such as law, physic, or commerce. We be- 
lieve there are many narrow-minded professors who will de- 
cry these remarks, exclaiming—“ gymnastic education must 
be ignored—Mind ought not to be subservient to Matter,” and 
introduce various other arguments proved, on investigation, 
to be as untenable in theory as they are untrue in fact. 

Now we hope to be able to adduce such arguments, based 
upon facts, as will convince our readers that gymnastic exer- 
cises are called for by social morality, health, and mental 
energy. 

Let us first call attention to the incident daily brought 
before our eyes, but which custom has rendered too familiar 
to be shocked at—we mean Young America—not the ruddy, 
energetic fellow, but the swearing, vulgar, brandy-drinking 
puppy of sixteen to twenty-two years, whom we see standing 
on the corners of the main and fashionable streets. Prema- 
ture men of eighteen, with few of the virtues and all of the 
vices of virility. Do they need any comments? Do not your 
hearts sicken at the sight ot them, and their conduct, as daily 
displayed on our public thoroughfares? The idea of any 
athletic sports never enters the head of one in ten of them. 
It is with these figures before his mind that the editor in his 
sanctum, or the clergyman in his pulpit, animadverts upon the 
depravity of the age in the largest capitals of his form, or the 
most dulcet tones of clerical indignation. 

Upon a strict examination of the subject it will be found, 
undeniable, that the primary and radical cause of the greater 
part of this moral distemper lies in the fact that the boys of 
the above mentioned age, owing to their treatment at school, 
have no taste for those violent sports which are the pride of 
their European contemporaries. There shall a teacher, during 
recreation hours, order his scholars to run, leap, wrestle, &c., 
for sport. Would they do it if ordered? Assuredly not, for 
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they would not consider it, nor would it be recreation. No 
true boy will play certain games specified by his master un- 
less compelled. Such problematical youths exist in primers 
and fairy tales only. Ko! but if there is a gymnasium at- 
tached to every large school, and if each boy is taught for an 
hour, every day, certain exercises by a competent teacher, 
and if attention to and proficiency in them is as rigidly exacted, 
as in their Latin, Greek, and mathematics, as is the case in 
the English schools, then there will be no necessity for ewact- 
éng sports any more than forcing water to return to its level. 
No necessity of inquiring for young Archilles, provided you 
have a helmet among the trinkets. The tone of the whole 
school would be changed mentally, morally, and physically ; 
the pupils would be hardier and healthier; their lessons would 
a easier to learn; they would have power to work and would 
o it. 

Let us see if such a course could be adopted by an Ameri- 
can college. Every institution of that class implies a pream- 
ble, as it were, to its constitution or by-laws, that each student 
who enters the university does so by his own free will, and 
that he comes with the full desire to apply himself to a long 
and serious course of study. Now any coercion otherwise 
than moral would be repugnant to the manly pride of a stu- 
dent who comes to college at the age that is most susceptible 
to good or evil impressions, and peculiarly sensitive to the 
most trifling word or deed that seems to imply any derogation 
of his budding manhood. But can they not be compelled to 
attend its gymnasium if it be inserted in the by-laws that a 
daily attendance, for the period of two hours, would be ex- 
acted of each student, and his failing to do so would materi- 
ally qualify his claim to a diploma in any branch whatever. 

ho does not know, who has not heard of the strictness of 
the University of Virginia at Charlottesville? When degrees 
are obtained there they are obtained at the expense of such ex- 
cessive labor and fatigue as often entails a mental prostration 
of many months, permanently affecting the constitution. 

Nay, we are well aware that the severe study there rendered 
necessary by the faculty has cost the lives of many students— 
that the wet napkin, bound around the aching, splitting head, 
as the brain within toils through the small hours of the night, 
till the letters dance in demoniac whirl upon the homicidal 
page, has served, alas, too often to bind up the dropping chin, 

urried to an early grave by a nobler ambition than ever ac- 
tuated the proudest knight of romance or history. He has 
slain himself as with a razor he would cut his throat. Nor 
has that youth robbed himself only. He has robbed you, as 
well as me; our libraries are robbed of hundreds of volumes 
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of poetry, prose, science, philosophy, and religion—ay, even 
the very university that marked the self-sacrifice has been 
robbed, robbed of the recompense that would have been its 
due for the maturing and ornamenting a master-mind. Rob- 
bed is our country and all —— 

If the faculty of a university places the flower of honor 
on the brink of a precipice, it should provide such means as 
would prevent the dizziness that is consequent to its posses- 
sion. 

We know that the students do take some recreation—they 
rest their minds by light reading, and walk and take a little 
exercise, etc. It is an instant necessity—they would be in 
bedlam in three months if they did not; and doing that only 
they will lie in their graves in as many years. It may be 
said that those to whom this severe study is supposed to apply 
compose but a small proportion of the whole. Granted! ut 
that same small proportion ought to comprise the aristocracy 
of merit and genius—the only aristocracy of America—writers, 
orators, and men of science, are they worth saving? Ought to 
comprise, but does not. Do we not hear every day the ske 
tical sneer of —“ well, what good has his learning done him?” 
And the champion is silent, for the rod that was, by a long 
ey a kept bent, has lost its elasticity. Nor does anything 
mut benefit acerue even to the idler, likewise compelled to 
attend, if he would save himself from the disgrace of being 
whipped. It would to the idlest give such a knowledge of 

ersonal security.as would do away with the necessity, as it 
is termed, of bearing deadly weapons. 

The students, therefore, will receive, on graduating, a di- 
ploma for prea in any of the respective branches of 
science, and bear stamped on their well-developed, muscular 
frames nature’s diploma for courage and fortitude, alike com- 
manding the respect of the man of intellect, by the strength 
of his mind, and of the low-browed boor by the strength of 
his arm. 

We will conclude this article with a sketch of a character, 
which will give an apt and forcible illustration of all we de- 
sire to prove—that the mind is a beautiful flower, in its per- 
fection redolent of lasting perfumes, but if the soil that sup- 
plies it with life and health be not tilled, a mossy mould, 
drawing out its pestiferous existence in the dark recesses of a 
cave. 

Toward the latter quarter of the sixteenth century appeared 
the admirable Crichton, speaking, at the age of twenty, ten 
different languages. He leaves Scotland and lands on the 
continent, nails his challenges for debates on science and phi- 
losophy on the doors of the first universities of Europe. The 
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hall of the debate is the scene of his triumph—success in Paris 
is the forerunner of that in all the scientific academies of 
Lombardy. The gratitude of St. Andrews in every single 
instance is victorious. At length we find him tutor of Gon- 
zaga, eldest son of the Archduke of Mantua. Who is not 
familiar with his untimely end? Who has not execrated his 
murderer? What lad, on entering college, glowing with the 
fire of intellect, has not determined to imitate him? But 
how few reflect that Crichton was one of the greatest athletes, 
and the best swordsman and tilter of his day! And to what 
all acknowledge, that he could not have received the title of 
The Admirable without being as perfect in body as mind, we 
can safely add, that while his physical accomplishments might 
have been perfect without the assistance of the mind, the lat- 
ter could not have attained such excellence without the culti- 
vated energies of his body, renewing, so to speak, the healthy 
oxygen as fast as it was consumed. 

Convinced, therefore, of the necessity of such a step as this, 
we call upon our brethren of the press, north and south, east 
and west, to lend their weighty influence to obtain its adop- 
tion in the new university, whence, in turn, shall radiate the 
example, until every school, whether for boys or girls, shall 
be forced to adopt it, and then shall we see more men of mark, 
showing a powerful and liberal mind enclosed in a manly 
frame, like a diamond set in gold. 





THE FLORIDA WRECKERS. 


In the last twelve months 59 vessels were, more or less, in- 
jured on the Florida Keys. The aggregate value of these 
vessels was $525,500, value of cargoes $1,937,950. Nothing 
seems yet to lessen the dangers of this navigation. Beacons, 
signals, buoys, and Jight-houses, and expensive illuminating 
apparatus are without practical effect : 


No. Vessels. Salvage. Expense. Val. Vessel & Cargo. 
BOR s ccctcaconete 29 93,712 169,065 725,000 
MOONEE Kus cccc cess 26 69,592 105,709 787,000 
ee 56 122,892 231,423 1,597,600 
PN i 4-05 Gmcdieid-en' 87 109,000 200,600 1,624,000 
Dav eccecsseece 42 125,800 206,500 1,282,600 
MPEP eo woesiovecsen 47 227,870 219,160 1,305,000 
ROB ove id ees cde 30 122,831 200,860 929,800 
ROG ckpiceséseveve 84 75,852 165,080 941,500 
WSGRiccdaccecas ° 23 80,112 163,000 675,000 
WOO eb oba6 4 es c008 57 174,350 230,100 1,973,000 
ROSES ccacstweas 64 88,940 166,360 2,314,000 
BOGE cones cnechaa 80 100,495 189,800 2,844,077 
a ee eo 168,117 262,640 4,747,600 
DNs chasudonmess 59 101,890 172,980 2,663,450 








ececeeccccces $556,453 2,688,290 24,359,027 
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BANK PAPER REMEDIES. 


Tue Boston Board of Trade have had under discussion the 
present financial condition of the country, and in a set of 
resolutions, offered by Mr. Reynolds, we find suggested 
some food for reflection. With what is said on the usury 
laws we concur, but in regard to the Sub-Treasury, put in a 
caveat. 


1. That while banks of discount and deposit, if established 
on sound principles, may be multiplied to any extent with 
advantage to the public, it is advisable that the business of 
issuing notes payable on demand, should be entirely separate 
and distinct from other general banking business, and that 
the power of making and issuing paper money should be 
withdrawn from baie whose principal business is to loan 
money. 

2. That the power of furnishing the State with currenc 
should be exercised by the State for the benefit of the public 
at large, and that the profits on the circulation of bank notes 
should be applied (after deducting the expenses attendant 
upon the issue,) towards a reduction of the public taxes. 

3. That in lieu of the one hundred and seventy five banks 
of issue, now existing in the State of Massachusetts, each 
acting for itself and each furnishing its portion of the cur- 
rency, there should be but one bank or department of issue, 
managed by directors or commissioners, appointed by the 
State for account of the public, and that the business of these 
officers should be confined to the issuing of notes against 
public securities and gold bullion, without any banking or dis- 
counting privileges, these to be left where they now are, 
with the banks and with individuals. 

4. That in establishing the relative proportions between 
the issue of bank notes and the securities and bullion held by 
the issue department for their redemption, the perfeet con- 
vertibility of the bank note into specie at all times should be 
secured beyond a shadow of doubt, which it is generally admit- 
ted may be done by holding two-thirds of undoubted seécur- 
ities and one third bullion for the amount of notes in circu- 
lation. The bank note should be a legal tender anywhere, 
except by the issue department. 

5. That the banks of discount and deposit, instead of issuing 
their own notes as at present, should be furnished with notes 
by the departments of issue against a deposit of public secu- 
rities and the bullion in the proportions already mentioned, 
or such others as may be fixed by law, and that, to compen- 
sate the banks in part for the loss of the profits on their circu- 
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lation, they should be relieved from the State tax of one per 
cent. on their capital. 

6. That the usury laws, which are so generally disregarded 
as to be almost a dead letter, should be abolished entirely, 
and the banks, as well as individuals, be at liberty to raise or 
lower the rate of discuunt according to circumstances, as is 
done by the banks of England and France, the legal rate of 
interest to remain as heretofore, at 6 per cent., when no other 
is stipulated. 

7. That the accumulation of the publie revenue in the 
hands of Government, whereby large amounts of bullion are 
liable to be abstracted from the usual channels of trade, tends 
to produce a contraction of the currency and pressure upon 
the money market, and a high rate of interest, resulting in ~ 
the most disastrous consequences to those who are thus de- 
prived of the usual facilities for carrying on their operations. 





COMMERCIAL FAILURES IN EUROPE AND AMERICA. 


Tur Mercantile Ageney at New York has recently pub- 
lished a most elaborate exposition of this subject in an address 
to its patrons. 

It will be seen that the nun.ber of firms in the United States, 
(California excepted;) by its records—and they embrace all 
but a class of small retailers in the larger cities—is 204,061, 
or, estimating the population at 25,000,000, that there is a 
store to every 123 of our inhabitants, or to every 25 families. 

There has been lost by 337 swindling and absconding debt- 
ors, $5,222,500, and by 512 firms which will pay nothing, 
their losses and confidential debts absorbing everything, 
$20,309,000. There are 3,839 concerns owing $197,080,500, 
and they are such cases as usually average 40 to 50 cents; 
and there are 435 houses owing $77,189,000, which will pay 
in full if the times ahead prove to be ordinarily prosperous. 
The total amount of the liabilities of the 5,123 failures is put down 


Pad abbine cc cc ce hacnnGnks secant ibe be kn ete s 0% $229,801,000 
But there will be realized from those who will pay 
TOE... ccelsic cs bao chanbeete dnsdbaels os8euas $77,189,000 
And on the amount of “ ordinary” failures $197,080,000 
b40 COmte. 0. ce cedtcscneeimeese Feaede vee cto 78,832,000 
156,021,000 
Leaving a final lee 6666.05 060. fei wobec 6c cc svi vindtdects $143,780,000 


The columns exhibiting the number of counties in each 
State, with the number in which, during the whole year, no 
failures have occurred, will surprise us with their showings. 
No other conclusion can be formed than that the trade of the 
country was in good hands, and in a prosperous condition 
prior to the panic, 
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If the country storekeepers’ general debt is, as herein before 
estimated, $2,282,000,000, it would be fair to infer that ordi- 
narily the year’s business would amount to all of double that 
sum, or $4,564,000,000. From this we would deduct for light 
trade last spring, and the injury to sales this fall, 40 per cent., 
which would make the business for 1857 with the country 
merchant, amount to $2,738,400,000, and as the losses for the 
year by this trade were $41,838,000, the per centage is about 
one and a half. 

For the convenience of those desiring to contrast the eity 
with the country trade, we have separated the one from the 
other, as will be readily perceived by reference to the table. 
Twenty-six cities are enumerated. Their failures have been 
2,352 in number, and the liabilities of the same amount to 
$257,963,000—or an average of about $109,000. 

In New York city, including Brooklyn and Williamsburg, 
the number of firms is 13,854, the total failures 915, wi 
liabilities of $135,129,000; the ordinary failures, or those oc- 
curring from the ordinary accidents and disasters of trade, 
600, with liabilities of $83,951,000, and of which 218 have 
made arrangements with their creditors at an average of 51 
cents on the dollar; the swindling and absconding debtors, 
37, with liabilities of $988,000; the number of those not 
classed dishonest, but who will pay little or nothing, 111, with 
liabilities of $8,033,000; likely to pay in full, 167, with lia- 
bilities of $42,157,000. 

In Boston, number of firms, 4,374 ; total failures, 253, with 
liabilities of $41,010,000; ordinary failures, 212, with liabilities 
of $32,255,000 ; arrangements with creditors, 182, at an ave- 
rage of 48 cents on the dollar; swindling and abscondin 
debtors, 2, with $109,000; pay little or nothing, 20, wit 
liabilities of $636,000 ; likely to pay in full, 19, with liabilities 
of $8,010,000. 

In Cincinnati, number of firms, 2,513; failures, 96, with 
$3,898,000 liabilities; ordinary failures, 69, with $2,387,000 
liabilities ; arrangements, 54, at 48 cents; swindling and ab- 
sconding, 7, with $99,000 liabilities; pay little or nothing, 5, 
with $100,000 liabilities; likely to pay in full, 15, with 
$1,312,000 liabilities. 

In St. Louis, number of firms, 1,580; total failures, 49, with 
$5,522,000 liabilities; ordinary failures, 25, with $3,585,000 
liabilities; arrangements 4, at 50 cents; swindling and ab- 
sconding 4, with $205,000 liabilities; pay little or nothing, 8, 
with $498,000 liabilities; likely to pay in full, 12, with 
$1,234,000 liabilities. 

In Philadelphia, number of firms, 7,404; failures, 280, 
with $32,954,000 liabilities; ordinary failures, 155, with 
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$16,995,000; assignments, 63, at 54 cents; swindling, &c., 
13, with $481,000 liabilities; pay little or nothing, 60, with 
$3,704,000 ; likely to pay in fll 52, with $11,774,000 liabili- 
ties. 

In Baltimore, number of firms, 1,970; failures, 58, with 
$2,206,000 liabilities; ordinary failures, 39, with $2,472,000 
liabilities; assignments, 17, at 44 cents; swindling &c., 3, 
with $30,000 liabilities; pay little or nothing, 9, with $352,000 
liabilities ; likely to pay in full, 7, with $352,000. 

In North Carolina, firms, 3,233; failures, 62, with $1,171,000 
liabilities; ordinary failures, 42, with $668,000 liabilities ; 
number of assignments not stated; swindling, &c., 5, with 
$57,000 liabilities; pay little, &c., 13, with $428,000 liabilities; 
likely to pay in full 2, with $18,000 liabilities. 

Charleston, number of firms, 900 ; failures, 31, with $922,000 
liabilities; ordinary failures, 23, with $812,000 liabilities; 
assignments, 8, at 42 cents; swindling, &c., 2, with $31,000 
liabilities; pay little, &c., 5, with $67,000 liabilites; likely to 
pay in full, 1, with $12,000 liabilities. 

n Georgia, number of firms, 5,339; failures, 32, with 
$925,000 liabilities; ordinary failures, 21, with $681,000 lia- 
bilities; assignments not stated; swindling, &c., 7, with 
$45,000; pay little, &., 3, with $180,000 liabilities; likely 
to pay in fall, 1, with $19,000 liabilities. 

n New Orleans, number of firms, 2,230; failures, 58, with 
$6,285,000 liabilities ; ordinary, 36, with $4,388,000 liabilities ; 
arrangements, 8, at 55 cents; swindling, &c., 4, with $213,000 
liabilities ; pay little, &c., 6, with $342,000 liabilities ; likely 
to pay in full, 12, with $1,342,000 liabilities. 

n regard to the continent of Europe, the following statistics 
have been published. 

A comparison of the total liabilities and assets gives the 
following figures: 

De IR. 6. ana ctinndaas ce wessecescesethy « $400,000, 000 

Total OMe 6 oo ccctgdddvedvicse cebses Suede sceee 80,000,000 


This certainly does not speak well for the manner in which 
the British commercial community—which has hitherto been 
held up as a model of honesty and perfection to the business 
world—conducts its financial transactions. It appears from 
these figures that they have been engaged in speculation 
upon a purely imaginary ys, ty capital which had no 
existence. In other words, that the firms whose rottenness 
and bankruptcy have been brought to light by the revulsion 
have gone on doing business almost wheelie on a credit basis, 
and with the knowledge of their own inability to fulfil their 
engagements. 
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In the following we give the names of those firms whose 
liabilities and assets are published : 


BANKRUPT FIRMS, WITH THEIR LIABILITIES AND ASSETS. 


Liabilities. Assets. 
Allen Smith & Co., London... .........ececeeeeess $115,000 $22,000 
Bargett & Picard, grain, London...........sese0. 450,000 100,000 


Barber, Rosenauer & Co., German trade, London... 170,000 20,000 
Draper, Pietroni & Co., commission agents, London. 1,500,000 200 ,000 
Jose P. De Sa & Co., London............... chan 75,000 45,000 
J. H. Dart, corn trade......... paseaa ine wae mee 80,000 8,000 
Bank of Farley, Lavender & Co., Worcester....... 850,000 250,000 
Godfrey, Pattison & Co., Glasgow..........++:2++ 1,500,000 840,000 
Garrison, Huffel & Co., American trade, London... 625 ,000 410,000 
Hoare, Buxton & Co., Swedish trade, London...... 2,600,000 597 ,000 
Herman, Sillem & Co., London. ..........e00e08: 500,000 207 ,000 
G. H. T. Hicks, Eastern trade, London........... ‘ 750,000 116,000 
James Holmes, carpet manufacturer........... eee 175,000 135,000 
Krell & Kohn, German trade. ............se0+. Sis 170,000 85,000 


S. C. Lister & Co., wool combers, Halifax......... 1,260,000 1,060,000 
Mendes Da Costa & Co., West India trade, London... 1,150,000 270,000 





Thomas Melladew, grain dealer......... hiucdece 130,000 19,000 
Dr. Mannix, Wolverhampton...........0+0005 eee 125,000 80,000 
F. C. Perry. Wolverhampton. .........eeeeeeeees 280 ,000 170,000 
T. H. Pemberton, iron master, Deepfields.......... 165,000 125,000 
Poole, Wolverhampton, .........+-eeeeeeeeeees 80,000 25,000 
Rebeder & Boldman, German trade, London....... 280,000 180,000 
Solly, Brothers, Birmingham........... odeecemee 880,000 850,000 
Miles Simpson, silk manufacturer, Leek........... 570,000 117,000 
C. F. Schlessinger & Co., London.............506. 40,000 20,000 
E. Sieve King & Son, London............+.+ eeees 1,800,000 700,000 
R. Willey & Co., silk mercers, London........ eastaie 250 ,000 200 ,000 
Wright & North, iron masters, Staffordshire....... 200 000 115,000 

Bs ONnccehécocewieeecak exe eeecscesecss $15,270,000 $5,916,000 

Totel mented. of GARG.) cs ceevecscssetdas ddcbha Seba d 00ddcgtinéen -. 28 


NAMES OF BANKRUPT FIRMS ON THE CONTINENT, WITH THEIR LIA- 





BILITIES. 
Bilberg & Cremer, Hamburg ...........0eeeeeee08 évacateedne $2,500,000 
F. Blaas & Schomburgh, Hamburg..............e000s eoesssss 5,000,000 
Hirsh, Moses & Co., Stettin, grain......... Sgdusteosneevetsiass “Ghee ae 
Pouson, Phillippe & Viberte, Paris. ..........++-eee0s eeseess+ 8,000,000 
Ulberg & Cremer, Swedish trade, Hamburg............ oveseae ., ae, 000 
TE <nothidmiod.csseeeade obéeeeneas ree rrr rT yyy Tk eaeeee+ $27,000,000 
Total number of firms....... ibdads oeen die obi hdedbenkodeakabmante eT 


The New York Herald remarks as follows upon the reports : 


“The total liabilities on the continent of Europe will proba- 
bly amount to about three hundred millions altogether, and 
the assets to about sixty millions. The panic created by the 
revulsion in Vienna and Paris was terrific, and such was the 
effect upon some of the bankrupts that they committed suicide 
while laboring under mental depression. The governments 
of Sweden and Norway, with the view of preventing the utter 
destruction of some of the extensive establishments which failed 
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in these countries are endeavoring-to procure financial assist- 
ance in England through their authorized agents. The sum 
required is said to be $2,500,000, and application is to be 
made therefor to the Bank of England—the houses asking for 
the loan, according to the soeiiiel arrangement, being obliged 
to make over satisfactory security for the amount demanded. 
The governments of Norway and Sweden are both urged to 
this measure as the best and apparently only way of prevent- 
ing a large portion of their population from being thrown out 
of employment. In Denmark efforts are being made to ob- 
tain a loan of about three million dollars; and it is said that 
the Committee of Deputies of the Exchange, the Bank and 
the Finance Department, intend presenting a petition to the 
Minister of Finance for the purpose of securing it. We are 
further informed that there is every hope the required aid will 
be granted—‘ the more especially as the government has large 
means at its command arising from the payments on account 
of the Sound dues.’ 

“ Aid has been granted by the National Bank of Vienna to 
firms in Hamburg to the amount of four millions of dollars, 
and with this assistance a number of them have been enabled 
to resume operations. Efforts are also being made in Eng- 
land—but we are not told with what success—by the agents 
of houses in Hamburg to obtain loans. Whether they obtain 
them or not the result will, doubtless, be the same. They 
will eventually fail—the assistance they receive only serving 
to retard, not prevent, their dawnfall. Accounts from Ham- 
burg state that, although in one week about twenty millions 
of dollars in silver, had arrived in that city, failures had suc- 
ceeded one another without intermission. The amount of bills 
of exchange protested since the commencement of the crisis 
is estimated at thirty millions of dollars. 

“The only failure we hear of from Asia is the house of 
Topurz & Co., Smyrna; but we have no doubt that it is not 
the only case of insolvency, for even in the East the effects of 
the crisis are said to have been quite severe. 

“In all the failures the causes have been invariably the 
same—speculations based upon an undue expansion of the 
credit system; extravagance in living, and excessive manu- 
factures.” 





COMMERVJE OF HAVANA. 


Tue foreign arrivals at Havana have reached 696,000 tons 
against 382,519 tons in 1848. The exports of sugar in that 
time have averaged about 1,000,000 boxes from sel and 
Matanzas annually, of which the United States now take one- 
third, Spain one-fifth, and the British ports one-third. 
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The exports of tobacco from the port, of Havana the past 
year in other forms, excepting cigars, were 3,590,135 pounds; 
of cigars, 149,560,000. <A falling off in the former, as com- 
pared with exports of 1856, of 5,017,539 pounds; in the lat- 
ter of 80,191,000. The following tabular statement will show 
who has used the pure Havana during the two years just 
mentioned : 











i 1857 ~ + 1856 ‘ 
a M. Lbs. M. Lbs. 

SORIR, 5 5:ove.0 bese cms 5,759 1,797,330 8,421 38,026,759 
United States....... ee» 47,089 934,562 101,278 2,311,557 
Cowes and Falmouth. ... 165 coeeeee 803 13,557 
Great Britain.......... 24,548 133,386 29,330 407 ,540 
pO a ere son _) ee SS .... sanee 
Sweden and Denmark... aoe: 3aeenee 1,071 715 
Hamburg and Bremen... 80,779 485,010 28,623 1,930,980 
pT RRS ror eet eae emu? a ae 2,729 52,750 
PPURI «. «.5 snneoc0.0 nee see 102,505 3,463 828,238 
ED. + iweneins > wadtnets 6,512 91,763 43 ,376 477,610 
Trieste and Venice...... 19,851 18,302 Ope samen es 
6 ou teKntbedsaeene Di: : (aalanh << 236 53,710 
Other countries......... 2,738 27,277 5,114 4,256 
TROY shee deo ds 149,560 $8,590,181 229,755 8,607,674 


The total population of Cuba, by the Census of 1857, is as 
follows : 





Whites. Freecol’d. Slave. Total. 
Eastern Department ...... 125,766 79,953 66,423 272,142 
Western Department ..... 423,908 94,857 306,036 824,801 
ER hee ana ee 549,674 174,810 374,549 1,096,943 
Emancipados....... ps dad ddbsa nb ce dices oes cSatee ter 5,240 
RE I 8 ais v one dedd OK bo tN dhewcdba ccvek ya 5,308 
Es c bedeaduinswewen chen ~ nbs heehee hecniiine 1,107,491 





GENERAL PRICES AND THE PRICE OF COTTON. 


Mr. Kettell, the able commercial editor of the United States 
Economist, undertakes, as follows, to give a theory for the 
present low prices of cotton, and to foreshadow somewhat of 
the future. He has certainly, in his caleulations, neglected 
the disproportionate increase of consumption over the capaci- 
ties of production. In our own opinion the causes of the 
present depressed prices, are more artificial than real, and can- 
not long exist. 

During the last few years prices of most articles of com- 
merce have been high, relatively, to the rates of former years, 
and various causes have been assigned for this, the chief be- 
ing the alleged influence of gold. This is no doubt the case 
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to some extent, but the operation has been moral rather than 
physical. It has been the influence of the idea upon men’s 
minds of a greater supply of gold which has rendered them 
more enterprising and more disposed to embark in underta- 
kings of all descriptions, whereby a greater demand for mate- 
rials and goods of all descriptions has been brought about. 
It is to be doubted whether if the greater supply of gold 
had taken place silently, and from old sources of supply, 
whether any actual disturbance would have occurred. 1en 
the mines of Peru were first discovered, and the rhetals began 
to flow towards Europe, it was in an age of the world when 
the commercial interest was undeveloped, and when the means 
of spreading information hardly existed, as compared with 
the present day; consequently no practical effect upon prices oc- 
curred for more than 20 years after the discoveries. On the 
contrary, with the discovery of the mines of Australia and 
California, men’s minds became at once excited to enterprise, 
and credit was at once extensively brought into requisition, 
as a means of realizing the anticipated profits of gold influ- 
ence. From Europe and the Atlantic States large quantities 
of goods waschaned on credit were sent to the se countries. 
England exported $70,000,000 to Australia in 1853, and lost 
nearly the whole of it. The United States exported and lost 
largely, as did other countries. The actual effect of gold was 
hardly to compensate these losses. The Russian war con- 
sumed a large amount of capital, and carried off annually an 
amount of gold equal to the annual product of California, to 
be spent among the Turks and half-civilized nations of the 
East, whence it has never returned. The general result was 
high prices for goods and produce, which in their turn natu- 
rally stimulated production, thus compensating the usual ak- 
sorption of capital for railroad building, war, and exports to 
gold countries. The demand for all those purposes has ceased 
suddenly, while, aided by good harvests, supplies are abundant. 
Wool, silk, cotton, and rod are all abundant, in face of a les- 
sened demand, and some of them have fallen considerably, 
and the fall has paralyzed consumption among all producers, 
as well farmers as manufacturers—it follows that there is no 
trade. The farmers are indisposed to sell produce at low pri- 
ces, choosing rather to economize expenditure. The factories 
have everywhere felt the effects of the rise in the value of 
cotton, and the lessened demand for cloth. Many of them 
have suffered losses on the last half year. Some of them, 
like the Atlantic Mills, which sold a large stock of nearly 3,- 
000 packages in the moment of panice have suffered large 
loss; and the diminished purchases of cotton since Sept. 1st 
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by the spinners, is equal to 40 per cent. of the whole year’s 
make of goods. Nevertheless, cotton which rose to 16c. at 
the close of the crop year, has since fallen to 94c., and is now 
apparently again rising. The crop and price being the aver- 
age rate at which exports were officially made, with average 
annual quotation for Uplands in Liverpool, were as follows: 
Crop. Avenee etn Value of Tavetpat price. 


bales. cts. m crop. 
Di. cdiivantagoteeasices 8, 015, 029 8-05 $102, 965, 743 bf 
ND, 62) cawabitietSeence 8, 262, 882 9-85 137, 041, 044 Bt 
EE, SRL ar 2, 980, 027 9-47 117, 933, 587 SR 
Rn dincchaneereial 2, 847, 339 8-74 101, 384, 204 5f 
BS A Sihiiw's . cade 8, 527, 845 9-49 142, 289, 801 6 
ET a ae ee 2,989, 523 12-50 159, 360, 000 7 


The average price of cotton for the eight years ending with 
1849 was T#c. The crop of 1845 sold at 5-92c., and that of 
1849 at 6c., yet those were fair years. In the last six years 
the range has been very high, and the product of the planters 
greater than ever before. Tn 1836 the price ranged 16 cents 
8 mills, giving for the whole crop a of ws: of $85,000,000, or 
scarcely more than one-half the value realized in the past 
year. The value of the last two crops has been equal to three 
times that of 1855; that is to say, the planters have received 
pay for three crops, while they have incurred the trouble and 
“, of putting up only two crops. 

t is evident that so high a price for cotton could have been 
attained only by a concurrence of causes. These were—the 
Russian war, which diminished the supply of linen ; the dis- 
ease among the silk-worms, which cut off the raw material, 
and the shortened supply of wool, causes which carried the 
prices of all these articles to exorbitant rates, and by process 
of substitution, which always takes place under such circum- 
stances, gave a greater value to cotton for mixture with other 
fabrics. All those articles are now becoming cheaper under 
larger supplies and the liberating of stocks through the failure 
of peta holders, while an immense check has been given 
to the consumption of goods in all quarters. Cotton has there- 
fore fallen from its extreme high rate ; as compared with for- 
mer years it is still high. It has not become so cheap as in 
1843, after its fall from 10$c. in 1841, to stimulate its purchase 
not only for holding by manufacturers, but even by paper 
makers as cheaper than rags. Notwithstanding, the low 
point seems to have been reached. The coming year has the 
aspect of low prices for food and money, elements in former 
years of large consumption, but it would seem to be the case 
that prices of goods must, under the influence of diminished 
production, advance to rates which will stimulate mannufac- 
tures. 
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THE ASIATIC GOAT. 


Dr. Bachman, of Charleston, has prepared an able memoir 
upon the value of this goat, and the importance of its intro- 
duction among us. It is said to furnish a superior article of 
flesh for the table and the fineness of the fleece is equal to 
that of the finest Saxony wool. This goat will breed in with 
the common goat of the country, and is not liable to be de- 
stroyed as sheep are by dogs. 

It would do well in the hilly country of the Carolinas and 
Georgia, many portions of which are now scarcely cultivated. 
The whole western country from Nebraska down to Western 
Texas, and New Mexico, may be rendered a feeding ground 
for this wool bearing goat. The mountain regions of Virginia, 
North Carolina, Kentucky, and Tennessee, will be found 
admirably adapted to the raising of large flocks of these 
goats and their crosses. The wild growth of the moun- 
tain sides, with the native grasses of the rich valleys, will af- 
ford pasturage summer and winter at a trifling cost. The 
worn out plantations and poor pine lands of the Carolinas 
and Georgia might be brought into requisition to supply 
meat for our markets, which, by many persons, would be 
preferred to venison. A single shepherd could guard a flock 
of several thousands, more especially if he called to his assis- 
tance the large Shepherd’s dog, from the Swiss Mountains. 
They would not only ink the marauding wolf, but his 
prowling relative the cur. 


Dr. Bachman dismisses the subject as follows : 

In conclusion we may be asked, whether we are induced 
to believe that from the many good properties of this goat it 
will eventually supersede the sheep in husbandry? We an- 
swer, certainly not. A gift of Providence so valuable as the 
sheep, is not to be cast aside by any intruder on its rightful 
domains. The sheep and the goat have each their appro- 
priate sphere in the economy of nature, and there are good 
yroperties in cach that cannot be supplanted by the other. 

he Creator, in his munificent benevolence, has given a limit- 
ed number of valuable domestic animals and poultry, grains, 
fruits, and vegetables to man—all capable of producing va- 
rieties and of accompanying him in his migrations over the 
world. Each has its limits of usefulness, and one species can- 
not intrude on the rights of the other. The maple tree of the 
North, and the sugar beet, and Chinese sugar cane of more 
temperate climates, are admirable substitutes and of immense 
value. They are also well adapted to check the cupidity of 
speculators in sirups and sugars; but they cannot in the end 

emolish the great sweetner of the human palate of the world, 
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the old tropical sugar cane. Cotton is at this time king, and 
is struggling, like Aaron’s rod, to swallow . all the lesser 
oo of silk, flax and wool, but they are destined still to 
iold their place in the articles that minister to man’s comfort. 
The sheep will not be depressed in the scale of man’s valua- 
ble commodities—the goat will only be elevated to the stan- 
dard to which it was designed to rise. Thus each product re- 
volves in its own sphere like the lesser lights in the firmanent, 
reflecting glory on their great Author and conferring benefits 
and blessings on him “ who was created in his image and 
crowned with glory and honor.” 





MEXICO IN 1858, 





Square Popu- 
States. miles. Population. Capitals. lation, 
Aguas Calientes. ... 450 $1,727| Aguascalientes .......++ 10,500 
Chiapas..... cons 26,680 161,914/San Christoval........... 6,500 
Chihuahua ....... 97,015 147,600|Chihuahua...... ree 14,000 
eae rss 8,020 61 , 248 | Colima .......sccccscecs $1,774 
Durango ........-- 48 ,469 137,598 | Victoria. ......+eeeeeeee 22,000 
Guanajuato....... 12,618 718,775 | Guanajuato .......++ eee 48,954 
Guerrero. ......... 32,008 270,000 | Tixtla . .....csccere esoee 
BN noc 0 +4kees 48,590 774,461} Guadalajara........ vices Cae 
pO er et 19,585 1,002,875) Toluca ......ccesscssees 12,000 
Michoacan ........ 22,993 491,679 | Morelia. ........cceecees 25,000 
Nuevo Leon and Co- 

ee aes 73,257 199,489| Monterey ....... etnb~ so% 18,534 
Oajaca (and Tehuan- 

SEPOE) 0.5. ccc cccee 51,823 571,364] Onjaca.......ccsecceses . 25,000 
LY delb Sc 00 0% - 18,043 OBS FEST PUGS, 65 occ cccccccses - 71,631 
Queretaro....... as 9.446 132,124) Queretaro........e.+00 « 29,702 
San Luis Potosi..... 29,486 394,592!San Luis Potosi........ -» 40,000 
ee 83,721 160,000} Culiaoan......... octsecn aeee 
TNs. oe chic dace 123 ,467 147,283) Ures.......ccccccsccsees 7,000 
TODSSEO i. . cs sedans 15,609 63 ,580|S. Juan Bautista......... 4,000 
Tamaulipas........ 30,335 100,064 | Victoria.....:.+...-s006 5,500 
ya 1,934 GOs T7E fF RUMMOOIR, occ cccccciccces 8,463 
Valle de Mexieco.... 90 200,000 | Mexico....... » dubiewe tu’ 170,000 
Vera Cruz........ 27 , 595 274,686) Vera Cruz .....cccaceece 8,228 
Yucatan (& Carmen) 52,947 680,949| Merida....... PP ee 40,000 
Zacatecas ......... 80,507 305,551 | Zacatecas........ gaudeas 25,000 
Lower California— 

(Tervitory,)...... 60,662 12,000) La Paz....esceceseceenes 500 





bet 
25 Divisions..... 854,662 7,853,395! 





(se Our “ Weekly Press” wiil be devoted to light literature, political infurma- 
tion and news, whilst the “Review” will be devoted to graver and more elaborate 
papers, and statistics of development and progress, valuable for preservation and 
future reference. 

(ae The terms of the “Review” are $5 per annum but as the “Press” is in- 
cluded, it is virtually reduced to $8. This reduction is not made, however, unless 
the “Press” is also taken, 

( In cities, single copies of the “Review” may be purchased without the 
“Press” at club rates. 



















































